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SMOKELESS FURNACE 
ATTACHMENT 


A simple, yet effective device for 
eliminating soft coal smoke, which 
adds nothing to the cost of the heater. 


O burn soft coal in a furnace with thoroughly mix with the hot gases and 
a minimum emission of smoke has smoke at a temperature high enough to 
always been a perplexing problem. burn them in the radiator. This elimi- 
Many devices have been advocated, nates fuel waste, keeps radiator clean 
but none of them overcame the diffi- and makes soft coal a practical fuel for 


culty so completely as the ECONOMY house heating purposes. 


SMOKELESS FURNACE ATTACH- The device is so simple that it does 


MENT. not cost you or your customer anything 
This attachment is fitted with a short additional. It does not even require 
sleeve which is fastened to the cleanout the making over or changing a single 


opening in radiator. Air is admitted casting of an INTERNATIONAL FUR- 
thru opening causing fresh oxygen to NACE OR ONEPIPE HEATER. 


Descriptive circular R-1568 and prices sent on request. 


INTERNATIONAL HEATER Company 
(mh & hoo WER Fie os 


CHICAGO NEW YORK CLEVELAND NASHUA, N. H. 
1933-35 Wentworth Ave. Broadway and 57th St. 1441 Davenport Ave., N. E 369 Main St. 
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OW you are able to get Standing Seam 

Horse Head Zinc Roofing. It is 

shipped in casks complete with nails, 

clips and instruction sheets. Each 
cask is sufficient to cover one square. 

Zinc roofs endure. They do not rust. They 
need no protective coatings. They will not 
leak. 

If your regular jobber cannot supply you, 
write us direct. 


THE NEW JERSEY ZINC COMPANY 
160 Front Street (Established 1848) New York City 


CuicaGo: Mineral Point Zinc Company 
PITTSBURGH; The New Jersey Zinc Sales Co. 
San FrANcisco: The New Jersey Zinc Sales Co. 
CLEVELAND: The New Jersey Zinc Sales Co. 


The world’s standard for zinc products 
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BUSINESS THIS FALL WILL BE GOOD IF YOU 
MAKE IT SO 


Very few objects are gained that are not 
fought for. 

The man who has made a success of his 
business always has had to fight for it. 

The man who is not willing to fight for the 
thing he has or for the thing that he wishes to 
possess—within legal and ethical lines, of 
course—has no right to complain if he loses 
what he has or fails to obtain what he wants 
to possess. 

It is the same way with business. 

Two men start in business under similar 
circumstances. One prospers, the other bare- 
ly makes a living and possibly fails absolutely. 
Why? 

Because the first was willing to seek places 
where he might sell his merchandise or his 
work and was willing to use his brains and his 
physical energy and his money to induce the 
prospect whom he sought and found to think 
as he did about the particular transaction. 

The other man—as good a buyer, possibly ; 
as good a workman; as careful and honest as 
the first—had the mistaken notion that the 
sign over his place of business was all that 
was needed to bring people to him. He was 
unwilling to spend energy, thought and mon- 
ey in making them even think of him. 

Familiar stuff, you say. 

It is—and so is history. 

But the man who is unwilling to profit by 
what history and experience has proven has 
no place as an owner of a business. 


So when we consider the prospects for the 
coming fall, let us also consider what “his- 
tory” has to say about the farmer and his 
ability to purchase. 

One of the principal market reviews has 
this to say: 

.“The American farmer doesn’t seem to re- 
gard his plight in quite as pitiful light as 
painted by some of his professed political 
sponsors. He is going right along buying 
merchandise to meet current needs, particu- 
larly where prices are to his liking. This is 
the experience of the big Chicago mail order 
houses. 

“July sales of Sears, Roebuck & Company 
totaled $14,960,939, an increase of 22.18 per 
cent over July, 1922. Furthermore, last 
month’s business was somewhat larger than 
in June, although usually there is a seasonal 
recession in midsummer. Sales for the seven 
months ended July 31 totaled $121,738,196, a 
gain of 28.49 per cent over the corresponding 
period last year. July sales of Montgomery 
Ward & Company were $7,491,908, an in- 
crease of 46.61 per cent over July, 1922, and 
sales for the seven months aggregated $71,- 
928,928, a gain of 53.33 per cent over last 
year’s period.” . 

In other words, the farmer has some money 
and is willing to spend it. 

Are you going to get your share? 

You cannot get it by wishing. 

You must go after it. 
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Random Notes and Sketches. 


By Sidney Arnold 














Forty years ago E. A. Stowe 
mailed the first copy of his Michi- 
gan Tradesman, dated August first. 

Compared with the fortieth an- 
niversary issue which I have just 
been reading and which contains 132 
pages, the first number was a puny 
looking publication, but behind it 
there was a mind and a purpose and 
a will and a sturdy body, and all! of 
these combined have made _ the 
Michigan Tradesman a truly great 
business paper for the general mer- 
chants in the territory which it 
serves so well. 

The same strong mind, the same 
set purpose, the same firm will are 
still there, and even if the body is 
not quite.so sturdy and young, yet 
the Tradesman goes ahead from 
year to year. 

Probably the greatest tribute that 
anyone could pay to my friend, Mr. 
Stowe, will be found in the follow- 
ing statement which was made by a 
former associate of his two years 
ago: 

“From the very first the Trades- 
man had a definite policy and ex- 
pressed and maintained it forcefully 
and fearlessly. I recall the first 
libel suit threat, which had it been 
successfully instituted, would have 
wiped out the meager capital of the 
business, while, had the editor taken 
fright and receded from the position 
he had taken, he would have ended 
forever any chance for the useful- 
ness and prestige which his paper 
has come to enjoy. I never knew a 
man to come to the office in those 
early days with a grievance—either 
real or fancied—that E. A. did not 
meet him more than half way. So 
long as the visitor was courteous 
and gentlemanly he was treated with 
the greatest possible respect; but if 


he threatened suit or intimated that 
he would ‘see his lawyer,’ E. A. 


abruptly terminated the interview 
with the remark that if the visitor 
started anything, he must be pre- 
pared to follow the matter to the 


court of last resort, -because the 
Tradesman never considered any 
cause settled until it had been passed 
upon by the Supreme Court. There 
is certainly something uncanny in 
E. A.’s legal experiences, because he 
has never gone to the Supreme 
Court without coming home victor.” 

Here is “Many years of con- 
tinued service and happiness’ to 
you, E. A. 

aK aK K 

I never had much use for 
these so-called “efficiency experts.” 
Usually their “efficiency” calls for 
a lot of extra expense and results 
in a lot of red tape, and frequently 
the concern which employs one of 
them is glad to get rid of him at 
any price. 

Of course, there are men who 
make a real study of organizing 
office and factory routine and whose 
practical knowledge is valuable to 
those who employ them, but in too 
many cases the “expert” is an ex- 
pensive and often harmful attach- 
ment to a business. 

They set up rules which must be 
obeyed implicitly, allowing no lee- 
way for unusual cases, and some- 
times they become victims of their 
own rules, as in this case: 

Hardfast, the efficiency expert, 
had just returned from lunch after 
having completed the process of 
turning the office into a model of 
system. 

“Anybody call while I was out?” 
he snapped to the office boy. 

“Yessir!” answered the lad, just 
as snappily. “Your wife.” 

“What did she say?” 

“She wanted to leave a message, 
sir, but I transmitted your orders 
and she hung up, but said she’d see 
you about it later.” 

“Transmitted what orders?” 

“That “To whom it may concern: 
No personal messages will be re- 
ceived or transmitted over the office 
phones on and after March 1, 


1923.’ ” 
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My friend John P. Wagner not 
only makes a good steel furnace 
which you have come to know as 
the “Success,” but he also knows 
how to put words together in such 
a way that they mean something 
and so that you will be likely to 
remember what he says. 

Here is a bit from the July issue 
of his house organ: 

If there’s anything that makes me 
hot under the collar and want to 
punch somebody in the nose, it is to 
find in an employe disloyalty. 

Disloyalty has undermined many 
a man at a time when success was 
within easy reach. 

Disloyalty is a poison deadlier 
than cyanide, for it withers char- 
acter, self-respect, manhood, and 
worse—the brain itself. It is the 
vilest of all destructive elements. 

Disloyalty never fills a pay en- 
velope or wins promotions; on the 
other hand, it has put the skids un- 
der many an employe who was given 
every chance to make good. 

Loyalty never meant kowtowing 
and bumping foreheads on the floor, 
or yes-ing your employer to death, 
but it does mean living up to what 
your employer and your house ex- 
pects of you. 

Your employer may not always 
be right, but if you can see what is 
wrong and help to correct it you are 
a loyal friend indeed. But if you 
conjure up faults and mistakes in 
your house and publish them far 
and wide instead of trying to correct 
them, you are too damnably mean 
to hang and should be_ branded 
where all the world could see your 
disloyalty. 

About the meanest man on earth, 
above the earth or below the earth, 
is the fellow that betrays the trust 
of the house that pays him his sal- 
ary. This is ingrained ingratitude 
and such an act is bound to reflect 
to that person’s sorrow. 

Whatever you do, be loyal, loyal 
to your house and to your employer 
every hour of the day by being loyal 
to yourself and by maintaining your 
self-respect. 

Loyalty leads to success, to hap- 
piness, to life. Disloyalty is an 
abomination. 
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V entilation Practice. 


Detrott Health Official Traces Development of 
Ventilating Apparatus During Past Fifty Years 


N THE preceding article by Dr. 

George T. Palmer, Epidemiolo- 
gist for the Department of Health, 
speaking before the members of the 
American Society of Heating and 
Ventilating Engineers, gave an out- 
line of how the conceptions of ven- 
tiation have changed throughout 
the last fifty years, taking up several 
different phases of the subject. The 
first of the series of three articles 
appeared in AMERICAN ARTISAN for 
August 4, on pages 13 to 17 inclu- 
sive. 

This article is the second of the 
series of three and deals with the 
twentieth century contribution to 
ventilation. 

Twentieth Century Contribution to 
Ventilation. 

The last twenty years have been 
characterized mainly by an increas- 
ing respect shown to the thermal! 
factors of the atmosphere, with a 
corresponding diminishing impor- 
tance attached to the chemical con- 
stituents. 


That the badness of bad air is due 
more frequently to overheating and 
excessive moisture than to any other 
cause was brought out in most con- 
vincing fashion in 1905 by Flugge 
and his pupils, Heymann, Paulsand 
and Ercklentz. They placed nor- 
mal people in a cabinet of 3 cubic 
meters capacity. In four hours’ 
time the CO, had risen to 1.0 and 
1.5 per cent (100 and 150 parts per 
10,000 as compared with 4 parts in 
outdoor air). No illness or discom- 
fort was felt so long as the temper- 
ature and humidity were kept down. 
When the temperature was allowed 
to rise discomfort was felt. At a 
temperature of 75 degrees and 89 
per cent relative humidity and a 
CO, content of 1.2 per cent, the sub- 
jects felt very uncomfortable. 
on the outside experienced no dis- 
comfort on breathing the air of the 
chamber through a tube. A person 
entering the chamber experienced 


immediate discomfort. When a fan 
was set in motion within the cham- 
ber, stirring up the air, there was 
immediate relief even with no fresh 
air from outside. The layer of 
warm moist air next to the skin was 
set free and distributed more thor- 
oughly over the entire chamber. 


The interpretation of these exper- 
iments is that it is not the chemical 
constituents of used air which cause 
unpleasantness to those in the room. 
It is wholly the increasing heat and 
moisture which are responsible for 
discomfort. 

This work has been repeated a 
number of times with the same re- 
sults. Leonard Hill and his Eng- 
lish colleagues, Flack, McIntosh, 
Rowlands and Walker, in 1913 pub- 
lished their account of a repetition 
of Paul’s work with complete con- 
firmation. The New York State 
Commission on Ventilation found 
substantially the same results in 
1914 and 1915, and its work was on 
a larger scale and covered longer 
periods of time. Instead of hours, 
subjects were kept under varying 
atmospheric conditions for the en- 
tire day, day after day, and for as 
much as six successive weeks. The 
Commission found that overheating, 
even slight overheating, 75° Fahr., 
increases discomfort and brings on 
premature fatigue. It increases 
body temperature and the heart rate. 
When working on the piece work ba- 
sis,a bonus being paid for quantity of 
work done in addition to a flat wage, 
subjects did 13 per cent less work 
at 75 degrees than at 68 degrees. 
It mattered not whether the cham- 
ber was bathed in fresh outside air 
(45 cubic feet per person per min- 
ute), or whether it was sealed so 
tightly that the CO, rose to 30, 50 
and even 130 parts per 10,000, so 


‘long as the room temperature was 


kept down to 68 degrees, the sub- 
jects did just as much work and 
were quite contented. But let the 
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Dr. Palmer Discusses Modern Tendencies of 


temperature rise to 75 degrees, even 
though the humidity did not exceed 
50 per cent, work slackened, per- 
spiration began and discomfort 
arose. The only indication of any 
unfavorable effect of stale air— 
that is, air undiluted with fresh air 
—was in the slightly lessened food 
consumption, and this was most no- 
ticeable in the first or second week, 
largely, if not entirely, disappear- 
ing in the following weeks. 

The above are the contributions 
of the laboratory man, physician, 
physiologist, chemist and physicist. 
The practical ventilating engineer, 
architect and layman may look 
askance at those experiments on a 
few people in small rooms, suspect- 
ing that the same laws will not hold 
true with many people in | arge 
rooms. This question has often 
been propounded. Even if these 
short-time experiments prove that 
air vitiated by the products of hu- 
man exhalations is not harmful, is 
it not possible that a long-continued 
stay under these conditions, even 
though the air is cool, will eventually 
affect health? The answer to this 
is that the best of experimental evi- 
dence shows that the chemical con- 
stituents of vitiated air of ordinary 
occupied rooms are innocuous to 
health, and until evidence is pro- 
duced to the contrary it is entirely 
logical and scientific and a matter of 
common sense to abide by these find- 
ings. 

How the Newer Experimental Evi- 


dence Has Affected Ventilation 
Practice. 


Ventilation has inevitably been 
closely associated with heating. In 
the days before the mechanical 
blower and the steam radiator build- 
ings were heated by stoves and fur- 
naces. The stove heated the single 
room. The furnace was an elabora- 
tion of the stove with the addition 
of a jacket through which airgpassed 
and then ascended through ducts to 
a number of rooms. The tempera- 
ture of the air had to be high, that 
is, above 100 degrees, to do its work. 
It was found that the distribution 
of this heated air was seriously in- 
terfered with by outside , winds. 
Furthermore, the great heat of the 
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air caused an annoying sensation of 
dryness to occupants. 

The steam and hot water radiator 
provided a convenient means of 
direct heating. This solved the 
heating question for the time being, 
but left the matter of ventilation to 
be dealt with independently. Air 
ducts were then added, and in the 
exhaust ducts it was customary to 
place steam pipes or burning gas 
jets to accentuate upward air cur- 
rents. These ducts were usually 
too small in area to be effective and 
consumed a great deal of fuel. 

The next step was the introduc- 
tion of the steam-driven fan which 
forced air over heated coils or radi- 
ators. This method was used to 
ventilate and it was also depended 
upon to do the entire heating. This 
again introduced the same objec- 
tions associated with the hot air fur- 
nace. 

A modification of this plan was 
the placing of direct radiation with- 
in the room to supply heat and the 
use of blowers and indirect heating 
coils to furnish tempered air for 
ventilation. This is the arrangement 
most common today. 


The introduction to rooms of 
large volumes of air in order to 
maintain the standard of 30 cubic 
feet per minute per person necessi- 
tated the use of more spacious ducts, 
for otherwise the velocity of the 
entering air was so great as to cause 
annoying draughts. Larger exhaust 
ducts naturally followed. 

Improvement took place in air 
distribution, which involved more 
careful placement of inlet and ex- 
haust registers. Engineering details 
likewise advanced as the use of this 
equipment became more general. 
The steam-driven fan gave way in 
many instances to the electrically- 
driven fan, and direct connected mo- 
tors displaced the belt connections 
between motor and fan. 

Automatic temperature control 
replaced manual control, and today 
the thermostat is an essential part 
of indirect heating and is quite com- 
mon in connection with direct heat- 
ing. 

We can see today many efforts to 
effect improvements in air distribu- 


tion. The exhaust fan was added 
to assist the plenum fan in keeping 
the flow of air confined to the chan- 
nels provided and also to assist in 
the proportioning of this flow over 
the building. Efforts have been 
made to maintain air circulation 
wholly by exhaust fans, the plenum 
fans being omitted and air being 


admitted to each room through aper- ~ 


tures in the outer wall, the air tem- 
perature being raised by contact 
with the direct radiation. The 
passage of cold air over the radi- 
ators resulted frequently in frozen 
pipes, particularly when steam 





Twentieth Century’s 
Ventilation Con- 
tribution 


HIS article is the second of 

the series which embody the 
address by Dr. George T. Palmer, 
Epidermologist for the Depart- 
ment of Health, delivered at 
the annual meeting of the Amer- 
ican Society of Heating and 
Ventilating Engineers, held at 
Chicago. 


In this discussion Dr. Palmer 
takes up the twentieth century’s 
contribution to Ventilation and 
how the newer experimental 
evidence has affected ventilat- 
ing practices. Individual room 
temperatures, humidification and 
recirculation are also taken up. 
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pressure was low. Furthermore, a 
strong suction from the exhaust 
duct at times drew air from open 
doorways or other apertures and 
caused short_circuiting, with conse- 
quent reduction in the aeration of 
the room as a whole. 


Individual Room Ducts for Tempera- 
ture Adjustment. 


When the sun is shining the 
rooms in its path are warmed more 
than rooms on the shaded sides of a 
building. Consider the effect of 
this when the temperature of the 
indirect air supply is the same for 
all rooms. Some rooms become 
overheated, and to correct this con- 
dition the temperature of the air 
supply to the sun-exposed rooms 
should be reduced. The practice 
most commonly used now is to have 
a separate cold air supply controlled 
by dampers operated by thermo- 
stats in each room. A room that is 
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too warm will have its warm air 
supply cut down by the damper and 
some cold air will be admitted to 
lower the temperature. This in- 
volves individual ducts to each room 
from the hot and cold air chamber 
in place of the single trunk duct 
leading up to a certain section of a 
building with branching ducts to 
each room. 

The use of humidified air was 
ushered in just prior to the twenti- 
eth century and was prompted by 
both hygienic and economic consid- 
erations. There are many industrial 
processes, such as weaving, which 
require a relatively high moisture 
content in the rooms. ‘Then also 
mechanical ventilation with its large 
volumes of air produced so much 
evaporation from the bodies of oc- 
cupants as to cause annoying sen- 
sations of dryness. When cold out- 
door air is heated to 60 or 70 de- 
grees, the relative humidity changes 
from the 70’s and 80’s to 20 and 
30 per cent. The heating of air re- 
duces its relative humidity. When 
air is saturated with moisture (100 
per cent relative humidity), a cubic 
foot contains at 30 degrees 1.94 
grains of water; at 70 degrees, 7.98 
grains. Thus, when outdoor air at 
30 degrees and 80 per cent relative 
humidity is taken into a building . 
and heated to 70 degrees, the result- 
ing relative humidity is only 19 per 
cent. The actual quantity of water 
(absolute humidity) present is the 
same, but at 30 degrees this amount 
represents 80 per cent of all the 
moisture that the air could contain, 
whereas as 70 degrees this same 
amount represents only 19 per cent 
of what the air could contain. 
Warm air at a low relative humidity 
tends to extract moisture from its 
surroundings. It was to correct this 
condition that humidifying pans and 
steam jets were added to ventilating 
equipment. These have been super- 
seded largely by air washers, which 
not only add moisture to the air, but 
also remove dust. Many installa- 
tions today include air washers as 
an integral part of the ventilation 
equipment. This involves also some 
means of automatic humidity con- 
trol. 
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Changes in Heating Practice. 

In 1870 the stove and hot air fur- 
nace were most widely used for 
heating and ventilating. Hot water 
heating was being advocated for 
houses and steam was confined 
mostly to factories. Gravity venti- 
lation in schools with supply ducts 
and heat acceleration in the exhaust 
ducts was not uncommon, but most 
schools had no provision whatever 
for ventilation. Mechanical venti- 
lation was unknown in school build- 
ings. 

Thirty years later conditions had 
changed. We have an interesting 
picture of school ventilation in 1899 
from the report of John Gormley. 
The Board of Education of the City 
of Philadelphia then had supervision 
over 447 schools and found: 

13 were heated by direct steam 
radiation. 

38 were heated by direct and indi- 
ect steam radiation. 

152 were heated by hot air fur- 
naces. 

14 were heated and ventilated by 
blowers and steam coils. 

4 were heated and ventilated by 
batteries of hot air furnaces, 
through which blowers forced air 
into the rooms, the blowers being 
operated by gas engines. 

None were heated by hot water. 

Many of the remaining were 
heated by stoves or by combina- 
tions of stoves and furnaces. 

In schools heated by hot air fur- 
naces and blowers driven by gas en- 
gines there was much complaint of 
the smell of hot oils, gas and noisy 
machinery. There was much vibra- 
tion in the rooms above the machin- 
ery. Evaporating pans were pro- 
vided for humidification, but were 
rarely used. 

In 1921 the stove heated school 
building has disappeared, at least in 
the larger cities. Furnace heat in 
large schools is a rarity. Gravity 
ventilation with direct. heat and 
the various mechanical systems— 
plenum, combined plenum and ex- 
haust, and exhaust alone with direct- 
indirect heat—are in most common 
use, 

As may be appreciated from the 
foregoing, the development of ven- 


tilation has proceeded from the sim- 
ple to the complex. Each year has 
witnessed new and more elaborate 
equipment, and along with this ad- 
vance has gone mounting cost. To 
offset the increasing expense there 
has been proposed a recirculation of 
the air within the building. Ob- 
viously much fuel will be saved if, 
instead of cold air from the outside, 
the warm air drawn from the build- 
ing can be sent back through the 
supply ducts. Presumably this pro- 
posal would have been hooted with 
scorn in the days when carbon diox- 
ide and organic effluvia reigned in 
their poisonous glory. However, 
Walter Snow urged recirculation of 
factory air as far back as 1891. 
Where the cubic space is great, this 
is an entirely feasible plan, for nat- 
ural leakage through walls and 
around doors and windows is suf- 
ficient to prevent any unusual 
accumulation of odorous material 
in the air. Recirculation has worked 
out with apparent success and ap- 
preciable saving in fuel in the gym- 
nasium of the Y. M. C. A. Training 
School in Springfield, Massachu- 
setts. This method has much to 
commend it in places where the air 
space is ample and the vitiating 
factors—from human beings, illu- 
minating gases and industrial pro- 


cesses—are relatively slight. 





The best example which has come 
to our attention concerning this 
practice in a school building was de- 
scribed by Professor Larson in 1916. 
The Wisconsin High School at 
Madison was ventilated with ap- 
parent success by utilizing only the 
air- which was returned from the 
rooms, and none from outside. The 
air supply was cut down to about 
15 cubic feet per person per minute. 
Room temperature ran from 65 to 
67 and relative humidity around 60 
per cent. All air was _ passed 
through a washer ‘before readmis- 
sion to the rooms. The velocity of 
air entering the rooms was around 
600 feet per minute, or double that 
in usual practice. Carbon dioxide 
ran as high as 20 parts per 10,000 
and averaged above 10. By this 
method there was a saving in fuel 
of from 40 to 50 per cent. Larson 
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makes this commentary: “Ventila- 
tion by recirculation is both efficient 
and economical. At the end of a 
year’s run the teachers are almost 
unanimous in their praise of the sys- 
tem.” 

The point to be borne in mind in 
connection with this work is that 
this building was occupied only to 
about 75 per cent of its capacity, 
and the cubic feet of space per stu- 
dent was more than 350 as com- 
pared with a standard of 200 cubic 
feet in grade schools. 

Thus with buildings having a 
large ratio of air space per occupant 
and with occupants moving about at 
frequent intervals during the day, 
recirculation offers an attractive 
method of ventilation. For crowd- 
ed rooms or buildings it has disad- 
vantages. Thus the New York 
State Commission on Ventilation 
found that recirculating the air of 
a single class room was associated 
with physical discomfort and odor. — 
Some outside air had to be admit- 
ted to reduce odor. Air washing 
intensified odor, and recirculation 
was more successful with the air 
washer shut down. Ozone was used 
to reduce odor, but this likewise 
aggravated rather than helped the 
situation. - The combination of 
ozone with the room odor was 
worse than the room odor by itself. 
Odor was less noticeable with hu- 
midities around 40 per cent or be- 
low than with higher humidities. 
The Newer Ventilation Standards. 

The primary purpose of ventila- 
tion in 1870 was to remove carbon 
dioxide and organic effluvia. This 
view had not altered greatly in 1881, 
for Leicester Allen, a mechanical 
engineer, wrote as follows: 

“The end and purpose of ventila- 
tion is, therefore, to remove from 
inclosed spaces these emanations 
(referring to organic matter given 
off from human bodies and also 
carbon dioxide), together with any 
other poisons which may have be- 
come added to them either from 
leaks in gas pipes or fixtures, from 
soil pipes, from defects in water 
closets or from any other source.” 

The carbon dioxide content was 
the measure of ventilation. Allen 
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states that “When by the presence 
of people in an inclosed space the 
percentage rises from 6 to 7 parts 
(of CO,) in 10,000, the ventilation 
is bad. When the proportion is less 
than this the ventilation is good.” 

The change in our conceptions of 
ventilation since the nineteenth cen- 
tury may be judged from Winslow’s 
definition of good ventilation as re- 
corded in Park’s Public Health and 
Hygiene, published in 1920: 

1. “The air should be cool, but 
not too cold.” 

2. “The air should be gentle, but 
not excessive motion, and its tem- 
perature should fluctuate slightly 
from moment to moment.” 

3. “The air should be free from 
offensive body odors.” 

4. “The air should be free from 
poisonous and offensive fumes and 
large amounts of dust.” 

Notice the order of these require- 
ments, observe the omission of the 
CO, standard and the air supply 
standard of 30 cubic feet per minute 
per person and take note of the 
avoidance of set values in the defi- 
nitions. The physical and cutaneous 
factors—temperatures and air move- 
ment—take precedence over the 
chemical and respiratory elements. 
There is a suggestion of variability 
in temperature and air motion as a 
desirable condition as opposed to 
uniformity in these conditions. 

From the standpoint of the en- 
gineer who is called upon to design 
ventilating equipment, this definition 
will be criticized as too general. 

The engineer needs something 
more specific. What temperature? 
How much air supply? What limits 
of fluctuation in temperature and 
air movement ? 

Winslow suggests a temperature 
between 65 and 68 degrees in the 
office and school room, and even 
lower in the factory and open air 
school, where physical work is per- 
formed or heavier clothing is worn. 

No mention is made of the de- 
grees of fluctuating air movement. 
Further experience must determine 
this figure in specific terms. The 
engineer may, however, act upon 
the theory that variability is want- 
ed rather than uniformity, and in 


planning his fan equipment this 
point must be borne in mind. 

As to the air volume and rate of 
change, there is no dogmatic asser- 
tion. This is a matter that must be 
worked out for specific purposes. 
In commenting on this point Wins- 
low states: “The fact is that while 
30 cubic feet per minute may be set 
as a rough standard often desirable 
to attain, it may be insufficient in 
certain cases, and in many other 
cases may be an unnecessarily high 
figure. Hygienists must insist on 
standards of air conditions actually 
maintained rather than on any arbi- 
trary mechanical standard assumed 
to be capable of maintaining them. 
Any system which does not guard 
against overheating is inadequate, 
however large a volume of air may 
be forced into a room.” 

As to humidity, Winslow agrees 
that high temperatures combined 
with high humidities are particu- 
larly harmful. He does not lay 
stress on the hygienic influence of 
humidity at lower temperatures. 





Scherr Bids for 
Furnace Repair Work. 

The man who is wise is the man 
who advertises continuously. He 
may not have a large space, but his 
name and his business are kept be- 
fore the public. This is a com- 
mendable practice and it shows that 
the right spirit is back of the busi- 
ness. 

A clever method of letting the 


public know that you are equipped — 


to take care of their furnace work 


ALTO METAL WORK 


STEEL CEILINGS 


890 CENTRAL AVE 


DUBUQU 
JOBBING A SPECIALTY 








FURNACE WORK & VENTILATING 


ROOFING, GUTTERING, SPOUTING 


H. G. SCHERR 


IOWA 


August 18, 1923, 


has been evolved by H. G. Scherr, 
Dubuque, lowa. The accompany- 
ing reprint from the Dubuque Tri- 
bune shows how Mr. Scherr goes 
after business and keeps his name 
and place of business in the lime 
light. 

This advertisement embodies the 
commendable practice of combin- 
ing an illustration and a large type 
head line, which in this case hap- 
pens to be the firm name. 

Perhaps a better stunt would have 
been to introduce the subject in a 
more emphatic manner. That is, 
have had a catchy head line, telling 
the story. In this way the atten- 
tion arresting power of the ad would 
have been greatly increased. How- 
ever, a good use of white space has 
been employed and the variation in 
the sizes of types is also good. 





Hall Does Not Want to Miss a 
Copy of AMERICAN ARTISAN. 


Dear OLD ARTISAN: 

The date on my wrapper at hand 
tells me that my subscription is due, 
and as I do not want to miss a single 
copy, you will find enclosed my 
check in payment of same. Send it 
to Hall & Pierce, instead of W. J. 
Hall, as formerly. 

I desire to congratulate the man- 
agement of AMERICAN ARTISAN. 
Every department is complete and 
full of helpful information. I could 
not improve on 

Nict J. HAL. 

Waterford, eda August 7, 1923. 





High class thinking, like high class 
goods, bring a high class price. 








Typical Newspaper Advertisement of Furnace and Sheet Metal Work. 
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Fresh Air Essential to Healthful Heating, Far- 
quar Tells Consumer in Selling Warm 
Air Furnace System. 


Attracts Attention to Ad by Using Cozy Home Illustration 
and Explains Necessity of Peculiarly-Shaped Fire Box. 


URNACE manufacturers who 
approach the problem of mar- 
keting their products with the 
thought in mind that the people to 
whom they wish to sell neither 
know nor care anything about their 
business are sure to stack up ace 
high when it comes to figuring pro- 
fits from sales. 
This attitude of mind portrays 


the true state of affairs and the 
quicker the advertiser comes to this 
conclusion, the sooner he will pro- 
duce copy that will overcome the 
objection to his product. 

Why has the manufacturer any 
right to assume anything else? He 
has no right. He must put his 
product on the market and then ad- 
vertise it in such a way as to draw 
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attention and arouse curiosity. 
From this point he must nurse this 
curiosity along until he has aroused 
a genuine interest which will ulti- 
mately lead to the sale. 

People must be shown how they 
can better their condition, raise their 
standard of living and add to their 
comfort before they will conde- 
scend to part with their money. 
This done, however, and they are 
only too willing to make the outlay 
necessary to secure the added con- 
venience or comfort. 


The ways and means of attract- 
ing attention and arousing curiosity 
are numerous. But the fundamen- 
tal principles are always the same. 
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FarQuar Firebox 
—and Why 


The only way to keep air fresh is to keep 
it moving. 

Any obstruction merely retards the 
movement of the air and contributes that 
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to prevent leakage of gas through the jomts and 
seams of a riveted firebox 


The only safe protection s a one-piece steel 


homes. Write for free copy. 








Another Important Feature— 
The FarQuar Automatic 


The Farquhar Furnace Co. 
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The Farquhar Furnace Co. 


Actuated entirely by the 
expansion and contraction 
of the firebox 
Completely controls the 
fire, protects against over- 
heat and its consequent 
dangers, and makes only 
one firing necessary every 
twenty four hours 
709 FarQuar Bidg., Wilmington, Ohio 
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Pages from Booklet Directed to Consumers Which Explains Necessity for Ventilation as Well as for Heating a House. 
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The accompanying reprint of an 
advertisement used by the Farquar 
Furnace Company calls attention 
to the Farquar Sanitary Heating 
and Ventilating System. 

The elements to arrest attention 
are indeed much in evidence in the 
form of a cozy residence. The points 
about the system are the fact that 
it provides for fresh air, so essen- 
tial to healthful heating, and the 
reasons for the use of a certain 
peculiarly shaped fire box. 

This is the type of ad in which 
the manufacturer assumes that the 
consumer knows nothing about the 
product and does not even give it 
a thought. He must be interested 
and then educated up to a point 
where he knows more about this 
furnace than he does about some 
other make. Then when he is in 
the market for a furnace the firm 
will certainly be given a chance be- 
fore the order is placed. 





Removing the 
Sword of Damocles. 

There was once a man named 
Damocles who was envious of his 
king’s position, his wealth, his 
power and his prestige. The king 
learned of the attitude of Damocles 
toward him and, being a _ good- 
natured king, obligingly turned his 
kingdom over to Damocles, giving 
the latter full power to reign as he 
saw fit. This pleased Damocles 
very much and he hastily donned the 
royal raiment. and seated himself 
proudly upon the throne. 

No sooner had he seated himself, 
however, than a noise in the upper 
regions of the Presence chambers 
caused Damocles to look up. In an 
instant his blood froze in his veins. 
Hanging directly above his head 
and suspended by a single hair was 
a great dagger-like sword. The 
slightest breath of air would cause 
the thread to part and Damocles 
would be no more. 

Have you a sword of Damocles 
hanging over your business head? 

Clean, forceful, authentic adver- 
tising copy well directed and timely 
will not only remove all swords of 
Damocles from over your head, 
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but it will also move your goods 
with astonishing rapidity. It’s 
worth the effort, try it and see. 





Goebel Appeals to Cold 
Facts for His Warm Air 
Furnace Repair Work. 

There is one practice in writing 
an advertisement which has much 
to commend it, and that practice is 
the introducing of a command in 
the head line. This type of head 


rarely if ever fails to attract the eye. 
In the accompanying reprint from 
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proved matters considerably if the 
head line had been made to connect 
up more closely with the reading 
matter which follows. As it is, 
however, the ad is very good and 
can not fail to produce results fay- 
orable to Gus Goebel. 

It must be the aim of all adver- 
tisers to attract attention and then 
tell their story to a person who is 


’ not in the least interested in what 


they have to say. The story must 
be told in such a way as to arouse 
the listener into a state of intense 
interest and then he will listen. 






NOW IS THE TIME 


You can laugh at your fuel bill this winter if 
you install one of Goebel’s Majestic Furnaces. 








the copy writer has employed an 
excellent form of head line. In 
running over the page, the eye will 
always be attracted by a statement 
such as “Now is the time” and be- 
fore the eye has had time to rush on 
to the next ad, the mind is asking 
the question “the time to do what?” 

The wording of this ad is excel- 
lent ; the spacing between the lines is 
sufficient so as to make the reading 
easy and the illustration is also 
coérdinating. It would have im- 
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Warm Air Register Makers Will 
Meet in New York City 
Tuesday, September Fourth. 


The manufacturers of warm air 
registers will hold a special meeting 
in the forenoon of Tuesday, Septem- 
ber fourth, preceding the meeting 
of the Joint Committee on Stand- 
ardization of Warm Air Registers. 

Both meetings will be held at 
Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, New York 
City, and a full attendance is looked 
for at both sessions. 
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Transitional Elbows Are Often Necessary on Ranges and 
Heaters Where Connection Between Collar 
and Chimney Is Short. ; 


Working Drawing Describes in Detail How These Elbows 
Can Be Easily Laid Out to Suit Size of Round Pipe. 


Written Especially for AMERICAN ARTISAN AND HARDWARE REcorD by O. W. Kothe, Principal, St. Louis Tech- 


ERY often on kitchen ranges 

and hot water heaters, or other 
heaters in basements, the connec- 
tions between the collar of the stove 
and the chimney is so short that a 
transitional elbow must be made. 
Now the elevation is drawn to suit 
the size of round pipe and also ob- 
long, and the rise it is to have. 
Otherwise we can treat it much as 
any elbow to establishing the miter 
lines. So draw the half section “N” 
to represent the oblong in and de- 
scribe the half section “M”’ for the 
round in. Divide each in the same 
number of equal spaces, and draw 


nical Institute, St. Louis, Missouri. 


lines to intersect the miter lines 
2”-14” and 1”-13”. Then join 
these points with lines, thereby di- 
viding the middle piece into trian- 
gles as shown. 

Observe the two end pieces “N” 
and “C” can be laid out as any or- 
dinary elbow pattern. So we lay 
them out first by picking the girth 
from “N” and setting it above as 
2-4-6-8-10, etc., in half pattern and 
draw stretchout lines, and from each 
point in miter line 2”-14” erect lines 
to intersect those in stretchout at 
similar number, as 2’-4’-6’, etc. 
Sketch a line through these points 





and you have a half patt.rn for 
round end “A”. The lower end 
“C” is laid out in a similar way, only 
picking the girth from half section 
“N” and setting it off in numerical 
order. Then, by bringing over lines 
from miter line 1”-13”, we cut off 
those lines in the pattern to suit 
those lines in the elevation. This 
gives us 1’-3’-5’-7’, etc., 
through which a line is drawn and 
gives us the pattern for the oblong 
end piece. But for the middle piece, 
true lengths must first be developed. 

So we draw a base line, as A-B 
and pick the elevation line 1”-2” and 


points 
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Development of Patterns for Transitional Elbows for Ranges and Heaters Where Space Between Chimney and Collar Is 


Short. 
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set on this line as 2-1. From. point 
1 we erect a line equal to 1-1’ of 
“N.” Then join 1 and 2 with a 
line and you have the true length. 
Next, pick line 2-2”-3” from the 
elevation and from point 2 set over 
on line A-B. From this point erect 
a line equal to 3-3’ of “N”, then 2-3 
will be the true length. Pick 3”-4” 
from the elevation, and using the 
point 3 in line A-B, mark the point 
4 and erect a line equal to 4-4’ of 
“M”. Then 3-4 will be the true 
length. Repeat this and pick line 
4”-5” from elevation and from point 
4 on A-B and mark the point as 5 
and erect a line equal to 5-5’ of 
“N”’, then 4-5 is the true length. 
Continue in this way, always pick- 
ing those lines from elevation and 
setting them on the line A-D and 
erecting sectional lines to corre- 
spond, and the slant line will always 
give you the true length. Observe 
the line 5”-6” in elevation raises up 
on a lower end equal to 5’-5 and 
on the upper end equal to 6/-6. 
Then line 6”-7” raises up equal to 
line 6-6’ and 7-7’. This idea is car- 
ried out throughout the determining 
of true lengths and when finished 
they will appear as shown. 

No specially developed sections 
are required through the miters of 
elevation, because we use the end 
patterns along the miter edge for a 
girth line. This saves us developing 
special sections in that, the middle 
gore piece “D” must join to the 
miter edge of the end gore pieces 
“A” and “C”. Therefore, we pick 
the girth as 2’-4’-6’-8’, etc., from 
pattern “A” for the round end, and 
the spaces 1’-3’-5’-7’, etc., as girth 
spaces for the oblong end of pattern. 
So, draw a line as 1-1 in pattern 
“B” equal to twice the length of 
1-1’ in “N”. Then pick true lines 
1-2 from diagram, and using points 
1 and 1 as center, strike and cross 
arcs in point 2. Next pick the space 
2’-4’ from “A”, and using 2 as cen- 
ter, strike arc as at 4. Also pick 
space 1’-3’ from pattern “C”, and 
using 1 in pattern as center, strike 
arc as at 3. Then pick true length 
2-3 from diagram, and using 2 in 
pattern as center, cross arcs in point 
3. Next pick true length3-4 from dia- 








gram, and using the new point 3 as 
center, cross arcs in point 4. Repeat 
this process by walking from one 
point to another and each time estab- 
lishing a new point, until the points 
14-13’ are established. After this 
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draw lines through all points where 
arcs cross and you have the pattern 
for the middle piece of elbow. Laps 
should be allowed on all cross seams 
for seaming or riveting, otherwise a 
perfect fit is not liable to result. 


Milwaukee Sheet Metal Men Take a Day Off 
for a Fine Sauer Braten Party in the Country. 


More Than Fifty of Them Sat Down to Bounteous Repast and 
Then Worked Themselves Back Into Trim by Various Sports. 


F any one should ever tell me that 

running a sheet metal shop in- 
terferes with a man’s appetite, I 
shall know that the truth is not in 
him, for if ever I saw a bunch of 
fellows eat as if it agreed with them, 
it was certainly the fifty and more 
sheet metal men from Milwaukee 
who were enjoying their sauer- 
braten and other “light” refresh- 
ments at their annual picnic in Kne- 
bel’s Park, at Mequon, about fifteen 
miles out on the Green Bay road. 

Paul Biersach took me out in his 
Grant sedan and Reinholdt Jeske 
brought me back to Milwaukee in 
his Ford coupe, so I was well taken 
care of, so far as transportation was 
concerned. 

John Bogenberger, Senior and 
Junior, did the official photography 
stunt for me, so all I had to do was 
to eat and drink and be merry—and 
if nobody else had a good time I did, 
so the picnic was a grand success. 

We arrived at Knebel’s Park 
about 11 a. m. and found the enter- 
tainment committee on deck, with 
preparations well under way—some 
of them fully completed—for the 
entertainment of the physical man. 

From a heap of canvas Henry 
Pluckhahn produced by some magic 
a brown foaming liquid which re- 
minded us in some measure of the 
good old days before “the great 
drought.” 

Otto Geussenhainer and his son, 
Henry R., came over from Sheboy- 
gan, employing the services of Wil- 
liam Gehrke, another of the pro- 
gressive sheet metal contractors in 
that flourishing city, as chauffeur. 

C. W. Pansch, “Griff” Jones and 
J. S. Yost were just in time to have 


their pictures snapped as represen- 
tatives of the Racine bunch, before 
Louis Eschenburg rang the big din- 
ner bell. 

And let me tell you, that commit- 
tee certainly had fixed up a spread 
that would have tempted any man to 
eat whether he was hungry or not: 
Sauerbraten, roast pork, rich gravy, 
apple sauce, sauerkraut (hot), 
pickled beets, sliced tomatoes, sliced 
cucumbers, potatoes, fresh rye 
bread, rich sweet butter, coffee, ap- 
ple pie and cigars, the latter being 
distributed with the compliments of 
R. J. Schwab & Sons Company and 
the Pritzlaff Hardware Company. 

After the inner man had been 
satisfied, Joe Hollitz called for re- 
marks from a number of the visiting 
brethren, Otto Geussenhainer lead- 
ing the list, others being Griff Jones, 
Pansch, Boelke of Pritzlaffs, and A. 
G. Pedersen, of AMERICAN ARTI- 
SAN. 

John Bogenberger kept interrupt- 
ing the speakers, so the toastmaster 
“penalized” him by introducing the 
“Chairman of the Fire Prevention 
Committee,” and John had to get 
on his feet, although he had not fin- 
ished his second helping of pie. 

All of the speakers were in- 
structed to keep withih the limit of 
two minutes and to avoid “shop 
talk,” and with one or two excep- 
tions they obeyed instructions, both 
as to time and subject, all expressing 
their pleasure in being present and 
felicitating the Milwaukee Asso- 
ciation on having such a friendly 
spirit among its members. 

The afternoon.was spent in games 
of various sorts, quoits, baseball, 
squaw wrestling, barrel combats, 
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and other contests of skill and 


brawn; it was strange, however, to 
notice that no one had thought of 
bringing a deck of penochle cards 
At any rate, this famous 


along. 
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were seated, in breezed Ed Hoff- 
mann with Dave Haines’ son and 
heir and his associate in the venti- 
lating business, Mr.- Ernest V. 
Lippe, who by the way has worked 
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1. They Were Feeling Fine. 


2. Joe Hollitz and Jim Millen in a Barrel Joust. 


laeger, Kiliam and Eggert. 


5. The Tonnsens, Senior and Junior. 
Feed Committee, R. Jeske, Louis Eschenburg and Bill Hammann. 


It Was Right After the Sauer Braten Feast. 
3. The Same Getting Ready 


for a Wrestling Match. 4. The Pritzlaff Everkeen Quartette, Boelke, Wol- 


6. The 
7. The 


Sheboygan Guests, William Gehrke, Otto and H. R. Geussenhainer. 8. John 


Bogenberger, Senior and Junior 


9. A. G. Pedersen Greeting Paul Biersach. 


10. John Bogenberger Snapping His Son and Heir. 


game of wits was not included in 
the program. 

Up to the time when we were 
waiting for the comrhand to “fall in 
for the eats,” the only Chicago vis- 
itor was A. G. Pedersen, editor of 
AMERICAN ART?SAN, but just as we 


a 


out a very convenient set of tables 
of weights of galvanized and black 
iron ducts, particulars about which 
will be published in the next issue 
of AMERICAN ARTISAN. 

Joe Hollitz is surely versatile. 
Not only does he sell a lot or fur- 
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naces, but he climbs trees with the 
agility of a cat and he has the art 
of squaw wrestling down pat, al- 
though D. D. Green, who by the 
way is past sixty years of age and 
considerably smaller in size, threw 
Joe once, something which nobody 
else could do. 


In order that everybody may 
know to whom the chief credit is 
due for the fine time, we cite the 
names of the three members of the 
entertainment committee: R. Jeske, 
William Hammann and 
Eschenburg. Louis was put on the 
committee to add weight, but he 
surely added something else, too. If 
it had not been for his swinging of 
the bell, we might have been late 
for dinner. 

The well known basso, John 
Bogenberger, Sr., had his quartette 
in good trim and among others, they 
regaled us with the famous “Yellow 
Garter” song. 


Louis 


Paul Biersach is old enough to be 
a grandfather, but he was as agile 
as a ten-year-old boy, and proved 
himself a good fielder and batter 
during the ball game. 

Madson, the Wheeling Corrugat- 
ing Company’s newest married man, 
pounded out so many extra base 
hits that the scorers quit on the job. 
Every time he came to bat the bases 
were cleared. 

GiltEdge furnace 
star, was on deck, as was Wherry 


“Pom,” the 


of the Follanshee tribe, both with 
a big stock of stories. 


Here Are Some Things That 
It Is Difficult to Do for 
Most People. 


To apologize. 

To begin over. 

To take advice. 

To admit error. 

To be unselfish. 

To face a sneer. 

To be charitable. 

To be considerate. 
To avoid mistakes. 
To endure success. 
To keep on trying. 
To forgive and forget. 
To profit by mistakes. 
To think and then act. 
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Frank B. Higgins, Well-Beloved Friend of 
Thousands of Sheet Metal Men, Has Gone. 


Death Relieved His Sufferings on 
Sunday Noon, August Twelfth. 


T is with profound regret that 

we announce the death of Frank 
B. Higgins, on Sunday, August 
12th, at his home in St. Louis. 

The writer has known Frank for 
many years, and all the time has re- 
garded him as one of the men who 
bring credit to their trade or pro- 
fession. He was a man of high 
principles and lovable character, al- 





cess, having operated a general sheet 
metal contracting shop under his 
own name since 1906. 

He was prominent in Association 
affairs, and served the St. Louis or- 
ganization as Secretary, Vice-Pres- 
ident and President. For many 
years he filled the office Of First 
Vice-President of the National As- 
sociation of Sheet Metal Contrac- 





Frank B. Higgins. 


ways glad to do more than his share 
toward making conditions better for 
his craft. 

Frank was a true 
friends thou- 


friend and 
counted among his 
sands of sheet metal men, from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific and from the 
Soo to El Paso—men who had 
learned to know and love him at the 
national conventions. In his home 
city of St. Louis there was probably 
no other sheet metal contractor more 
liked and respected than Frank B. 
Higgins. 

Born April 19, 1869 in St. Louis 
and being of a family of sheet metal 
men, Frank naturally chose that 
business as his field and made a suc- 





tors, refusing re-election at the re- 
cent convention in St. Louis, at 
which time he was chairman of the 
entertainment committee, in which 
capacity he had much to do with the 
unqualified success of the conven- 
tion. 

As Julius Gerock says in his let- 
ter to AMERICAN ARTISAN announc- 
ing the death of this good man: 

“He will be missed by his many 
friends.” 





Objections and excuses are the 
only reasons why salesmen have 
jobs. If there were no such diffi- 
cuties, the salesman would have no 
job. 
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Tin Plate Makers Meet to 
Consider Gauge and Quality of 
Material for Canners’ Use. 


Representatives of leading tin 
plate makers, can makers and can- 
ners met at the Bureau of Standards 
in Washington, D. C., August 15th 
to consider the establishment of 
standards governing the gauge and 
quality of tin plate in canners’ cans. 

The Bureau called the meeting at 
the instance of the National Can- 
ners’ Association. Heretofore there 
has been practically no inspection of 
cans by the canners because of in- 
adequate facilities. Imperfections 
have caused some marked losses, the 
canners assert, hence their efforts to 
assure themselves of the quality of 
their tin plate and cans at the 
source. The canners also are pro- 
posing the sale of waster tin plate 
be stopped. 

Among the steel and tin plate in- 
terests invited to attend the confer- 
ence are the American Sheet & Tin 
Plate Company, Wierton Steel Com- 
pany, Falcon Steel Company, Trum- 
bull Steel Company, Jones & Laugh- 
lin Steel Company, Bethlehem Steel 
Company, American Steel Com- 
pany, McKeesport Tin Plate Com- 
pany, Washington Tin Plate Com- 
pany, Wheeling Steel Company, N. 
& G. Taylor Company, and the Na- 
tional Stamping & Enameling Com- 
pany. 





Hollinshead N. Taylor Returns 
from Trip to Welsh Tin Plate 
District and Other British Points. 


Hollinshead N. Taylor, President 
of N. S. G. Taylor Company, Phil- 
adelphia, has just returned from 
Europe where among other sections 
he motored through the Welsh Tin 
Plate district and the beautiful es- 
tates in Southwestern England. 


“H. N.” knows a lot about the 
making of good tin plate, and no 
doubt he took time to post himself 
on the latest methods of the old time 
Welsh tin plate makers, so that they 
won't be able to claim anything on 
“Target and Arrow” and get away 
with it. 
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TheSteam T hat Is Used in Blowing the Noonday 
Whistle Does Nothing Towards Turning 
the Wheels of Industry. 


Don’t Be a Kicker! You Need All the “Steam” You Can Get to 
Improve Business by Helping Your Competitor, Says Greenberg. 


Written Especially for AMERICAN ARTISAN AND HARDWARE RECORD by 
J. C. Greenberg, Cleveland, Ohio. 


CALLED on Jim Kicker one 

morning and we had a merry 
time. You know Jim Kicker as well 
as I do, so I need not describe him 
to you. Jim would not talk busi- 
ness. You see, my business is to 
get orders, and that is what I like 
to talk about. My sales manager 
does not appreciate anything but or- 
ders. He is queer that way. At any 
rate, Jim switched the conversation 
to local affairs. He started in with 
the old, rusty, wornout phrase: 
“The trouble is—” and then he let 
her go something like this: 

“The trouble is in this town that 
not one of the shops have any idea 
about business. They are as igno- 
rant as kids when it comes to busi- 
ness. Talk about cutting prices— 
it’s a shame. They simply take 
work for nothing. Why, last week 
the job on the new hotel was let—” 

“Hold on, Jim,” I interrupted. 
“Before you go any further, I have 
heard this story four times this 
morning and I’m sick of it.” 


“Just let me tell you the things 
that the other fellows did not tell 
you,” insisted Jim. “You see, I’m 
really the only man in this town who 
gets a fair price for his work, and 
I'm known as_ the _highest-priced 
man in this town. I am doing all I 
‘ can to hold the price where it should 
be, but the other fellows just rip 
things up so bad that business is on 
the ‘bum.’ ” 

“Well, Jim,” said I, “you did not 
tell me a single thing that is new. 
The other four fellows told me the 
same thing about being the highest- 
priced man and all that, also that 
business is on the ‘bum.’ The ques- 
tion is: What are you fellows do- 
ing to ease the condition and get 
back to common sense ?” 

“Oh rats!” exclaimed Jim. 


“When you talk about common 
sense, there is nothing doing at all. 
There is not an ounce of common 
sense in all the shops in this town.” 

“Jim, do you include yourself in 
this statement ?” I asked in a sort of 
easy manner. 

“No, I do not,” asserted Jim. “I 
have common sense all right enough, 
but when competition does not let 
me use it, what good is it? Just 
look ; here we have sixteen shops in 
this town and not a single one of 
them is making real money. They 
are all losing their hides and cannot 
What can I do?” 

“Jim,” said I, “you can do a whole 
lot if you want to. You have a 
good business and you are what I 
should call a good business man. 
Yet you growl, kick and fuss, and 
lean back on the old crutch: “That 
there is no use in trying.’” 

“Oh, I have tried hard in the past, 
but I am off of it now,” declared 
Jim. “I have spent lots of time in 
criticism and worry, but it just nat- 
urally rolls off their backs like water 
from a duck.” 


see it. 


Just at this moment the steam 
whistle in the brick plant across the 
way blew a loud blast. It was din- 
ner time, and the men have to eat, 
you know. Something seemed to 
pop into my head when the whistle 
blew that reminded me of Jim. You 
know when a fellow suddenly gets 
an idea he must let it out or bust. 
Well, I did not want to bust, so I 
said to Jim: “Jim, did you hear 
that whistle blow ?” 

“T sure did,” admitted Jim. “And 
I am as hungry asa bear. Come on, 
let’s eat. We will talk business 
after lunch.” 

You see, I really wanted to dig 
into Jim, but since he said, “let’s 
eat,” it would have been ungrateful 
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of me to rub it into him just at that 
moment. I thought that as long as 
Jim wanted to pay for the lunch, I 
may as well let him do it. So we 
went to eat. 


On our return to the shop we sat 
down and lit cigars. I still, how- 
ever, had that idea that struck me 
when the whistle blew. I was deter- 
mined to get it out. And I did. 

“Jim,” said I, “when I called your 
attention to the whistle before lunch, 
I did not mean to throw a hint that 
you should buy the lunch. I wanted 
to say something else to you at that 
time, but—” 

“Oh, that’s all right, old man,” 
interrupted Jim, with good cheer. 
“IT like you well enough to have you 
as a guest. We have done this 
many times and you have paid for 
the lunch most of the time. What 
was the idea that you wanted to 
spring?” 

“Here it is, Jim,” said I, slowly. 
“You were talking about business 
being profitless, and unreliable com- 
petition was ruining the possible 
outlook, and all that, when that 
whistle blew across the street and 
you toted me off to lunch. I was 
just thinking as I heard the whistle 
blow that it illustrated the condition 
in this town exactly.” 

“How is that?” asked Jim in sur- 
prise. “That whistle reminded you 
of the condition in this town—what 
are you driving at, anyway ?” 

“T am driving at this, Jim,” I re- 
plied. “The steam that blew through 
that whistle did not make the wheels 
go round.” 

Jim laughed out loud. It tickled 
his sense of humor. “Say that 
again, will you?” he pleaded. 

“The steam that blows through 
the whistle does not make the wheels 
go round,” I repeated, slowly. 

“Well,” asked Jim, “what has that 
to do with the condition in this 
town, anyway?” 

“Tt has this much to do with it, 
Jim,” I replied. “You and the rest 
of the shops are merely criticizing 
each other and blowing off a lot of 
steam uselessly. You all make a 
loud noise, but you do not make the 
wheels of business go round. What 
is the use of kicking and cussing 
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and criticizing witheut action? All 
that which you do is nothing but 
steam that makes a noise and does 
not really mean anything. Why 
don’t you, as a business man who 
loves his industry, do something?” 

“What can I do? I am all alone 
in this,” protested Jim. 

“You can teach them,” I insisted. 
“You can enlighten them, you can 
mingle with them and be a real fel- 
low. Instead, all you do is criticize 
and make matters worse.” 

“It’s no use,” said Jim, with 
finality. 

“That is just it,” said I. “You 
are blowing steam that does no good. 
These little business men need your 
help because you can give it, but you 
don’t. Call a meeting in your shop 
some night and ask them to come 
up and learn how to figure a job. 
Then call another meeting and teach 
them overhead. Remember, please, 
that as long as they remain as they 
are, just that long will you, and all 
of you suffer this dreaded disease in 
business called ‘ignorance.’ If the 
disease is here and you will make 
no effort to cure it, then you de- 
serve just what you are getting, and 
should not complain. To cure 
wrong methods you must reach their 
brain with better ideas. If you don’t 
do this, you are a poor stick your- 
self, because you will not elevate 
your industry. All. of your criti- 
cism and scolding is only steam that 
blows through your whistle, but 
does not make the wheels go round. 
It is noise that is bad and worse 
than useless. Better think this thing 
over and stop up your whistle. You 
need all the steam you can get to 
improve business by helping your 
competitor.” 

There are many Kickers in this 
world who only see the faults in 
others, but do not see the flaws in 
themselves. If you are a Kicker, 
stop kicking and become an active 
business man. Remember that the 
steam that goes through your whistle 
does not make the wheels of indus- 
try go round. 





Before you can be 100 per cent 
efficient, you must be 100 per cent 
loyal; both go hand in hand. 


Retrospection by 
Old-Time Tinner; the 

Tinner’s Dream. 

L. S. Bonbrake, Peoria, Illinois, 
does not generally have time for 
reminiscences, but in the follow- 
ing he has drawn back the portals 
of time and has given us a passing 
glimpse of the life of a tinsmith of 
other years: ) 

It has never been all skittles and 
beer with the sheet metal worker. 
Everything considered, I surely be- 
lieve the old journeyman tinner, 
when he was a superior workman, 
had it spread all over the modern 
sheet metal worker. 

We started in at tinsmithing when 
candle molds and tin lanterns were 
yet on the shelves. My boss was a 
“live wire’; he would get up at 
break of day, dress and rush down- 
town as if a house was on fire, until 
he reached “Jake’s Place,” when 
he’d turn in for his morning’s nip 
and gauge the quantity by the num- 
ber of cronies in the place. Then 
hurry on to the store, look in to see 
if I was sweeping out, then hurry 
back home for breakfast with the 
vital part of the day’s proceedings 
completed. 

The hardest small thing I had to 
learn was to double seam a neat, 
smooth bottom on a nine-inch pie 
pan. We made them by the gross 
in the early days. The boss told me 
I could keep the first one-half dozen 
I made. They weuld not stay in one 
place. 

Jake’s Place was on the left hand 
side of the street, at the foot of a 
slight hill or elevation. Across the 
street from Jake was an old-time 
custom flouring mill, owned by Bill 
Scott. On top of the hill was a 
United Brethren church, one of 
whose prominent members declared 
himself as being sanctified. The 
“boss,” Jack Cross, was getting his 
usual nip one morning when Jake 
spoke to him, mad like. “Shack, I 
vant you to make it me a horn like 
dose sound from Gabriel, as near as 
you can, you know.” 

“What do you want a horn like 
that for, Jake?” asked Mr. Cross. 
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“Vell, you see dot crucified Shon 
Miller, up at der United Rifle Com- 
pany church, you know. He make 
a compair at their reviful last night. 
He say that der people, when they 
go down town from this church, 
some take der right han’ side that 
leads to Scott’s mill, dot vas Heafin. 
An’ some take der left han’ side vot 
leads to Jake Grunder’s, dot vas 
Hell. He say dot apout mein sa- 
loon. I vant to got a big horn, an’ 
crawl up off der ceiling an’ ven da 
vas singin’ an’ shoutin’ I vill blow 
mein horn like Hell, you know; an’ 
it vas they all run like scared sheep 
wen they think Gabriel vas come, 
you know. I got mein revenge.” 

I was learning the trade by sweep- 
ing out the store, making tin cup 
handles from scrap tin, tending to 
the horse and on busy days waiting 
on customers. I was given the first 
tin lantern I made. Gee! but I was 
proud of it. Polished it up black 
and shiny with a thick coat of tar 
paint, which was used for paint- 
ing tin roofs. 

Several evenings later when it had 
dried hard (on the surface) I mus- 
tered up enough courage to take it 
to a “Literary” in the school house, 
and I was gonna take Mary home 
that night, or die in the attempt. 
Stationed at the door after the ex- 
ercises were over, my heart going 
fliperty-flap (palpitation) and my 
Adam’s apple tearing up and down 
my neck like a piston rod, the lan- 
tern and | waited for the girl. 1 
have always thought the lantern did 
the business. 

As Mary tucked her slim hand 
under my stalwart, protective arm, 
as Laura Jean Libby or someone 
was wont to say—but Jiminy Cripes; - 
when lit, that lantern would give no 
light; the beautiful, shiny tar paint 
covered all the holes made with 
chisel and punch. I made a few 
holes with a quarter inch hollow 
punch on the top and the lantern 
then threw a little light ahead. 
When the door was opened, tlie 
candle would blow out. Mary asked 
me if I had a dead rat.in my pocket, 
and the lantern and I were forsaken, 
and another destiny changed, all on 
account of tar paint. 
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With the advent of pressed and 
commercial tinware, the prosperous 
“all the year round” times for the 
tin shop commenced to disappear. 
No longer could the tinner depend 
upon two months or more work in 
making fruit cans, then jump right 
into stove pipe and elbows for a 
like period and finish up the winter 
after Christmas with an assortment 
of shelf ware, including wash 
boilers, buckets, coffee pots, in 
short, everything used in the kitchen 
and many outside of it. The ten- 
dency in most localities was to shift 
from work of the usual character 
of years gone by to newer features. 

We adopted warm air heating 
and gave slate and tin roofing more 
attention, to provide work for our 
men eight and nine months in the 
year. Then we went after novelties 
that would sell in our district 
through the year, that could be 
made in slack time during the win- 
ter. Such articles as fruit evap- 
orators, lawn and cemetery vases, 
water-cooling tanks for milk cans. 
When the disposition is there, en- 
vironment need riot of a necessity 
keep one down. In the past one or 
two decades we have found an earn- 
est effort will keep the sheet metal 
worker busy all the year long. Fur- 
nace work, roofing in its various 
forms, automobile repair jobs, and 
the numerous offshoots of the busi- 
ness when looked after. 

If you want business, you must 
let your community know it. Simply 
opening the front door of the store 
in the morning is not enough. You 
have got to hustle for trade—go 
after it until your neighborhood is 
fully aware @f the fact, and it must 
be a fact, that you can make a price 
and do any character of sheet metal 
work, roofing and job work thor- 
oughly, with complete satisfaction to 
your patrons in quality, neatness and 
appearance. We did not have the 
field, or diversity of products, prior 
to the middle of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, you have now. We did have, 
however, tinware of every descrip- 
tion to make, and at times when lay- 
ing sprawled on my back with head 
shoved into the ash pit of a furnace, 
trying to crack a rusted nut, to get 


in a new grate bar, with ashes sift- 
ing into my eyes at every lick on the 
chisel, I long for the old-fashioned 
winters, with snow on the ground 
from December to March, a contin- 
ual jingle of attuned sleigh bells on 
the street and a warm, clean tin shop 
(did you ever see one?), and a 
store room to fill to the ceiling with 
shiny, bright tinware, the dream of 
the old-time tinner. 





Detroit Sheet Metal Men Will 
Have “Old Time Party’ Next 
Tuesday, August 2] st. 


The next regular meeting of the 
Detroit Sheet Metal & Roofing Con- 
tractors’ Association will take the 
form of an “Old Time Party”—you 
know, as Al Berschbach says in his 
invitation to Ye Scribe. 

The party will begin at 1 p. m. on 
Tuesday, August 21st, with an es- 
pecially fine dinner at 5 p.m. The 
place of the party is a secret at this 
writing, but by phoning Bill Busch, 
Al Berschbach or Tom Pasman, the 
necessary directions will be ob- 
tained, so as to get to the gathering. 

There will be all sorts of games, 
including baseball and barnyard 
golf, and valuable prizes will be 
given to the winners. 

Reservations must be mailed, with 
check, to the Michigan Cornice & 
Slate Works, 639 East Fort Street. 

Non-members are especially in- 
vited. 





This Is Not the Right Way 
to Stimulate Business. 


Out in a Western city a group of 
retail merchants assembled and took 
counsel over the state of business 
and found that it was good. Then 
they denounced those who would do 
anything tending to create lack of 
confidence in the future of trade, 
and resolved that they would go 
back home and inaugurate a 
“buy now” campaign. All of this 
is well enough in its way. There 
is no excuse for pessimism, and the 
country is not headed for a period 
of hard times. The question is 
raised, however, as to the psycho- 
logical effect of the proposed cam- 
paign. To shout “Buy Now!” is 
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a very effective way to advertise 
the fact that people are not buying. 
Aren’t these well-meaning mer- 
chants defeating their own object, 
when they inaugurate such a pro- 
gram? There is no reason to find 
fault with consumer buying this 
year. Some lines have been affected 
adversely by unfavorable weather 
conditions, but nothing like a buy- 
ers’ strike has been in evidence or is 
deemed likely to develop. 





AMERICAN ARTISAN Brings 
Replies from Oregon to Ohio and 
from Michigan to Texas. 

To AMERICAN ARTISAN: 

We wish to thank you for the ex- 
cellent result obtained from our ad- 
vertisement. We received applica- 
tions from Oregon to Ohio and 
from Michigan to Texas. 

Morrison Plumbing & Sheet Metal 

Company. 

By J. C. KintTNer. 

Poplar Bluffs, Missouri, August 
9, 1923. 
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Mueller Warm Air Furnace. 


From R. H. Vandevelde and Corm- 
pany, 113 Market Street, Dyersburg, 
Tennessee. 


Kindly advise us the name and 
address of the manufacturers of the 
Mueller Furnace. 

Ans.—L. J. Mueller Furnace 
Company, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 

Horan Stay Hanger. 
From J. H. Barnett Sheet 


Works, Dodge City, Kansas. 
Who manufactures the Horan 


Stay Hanger? 

Ans.—Horan Stay Hanger Com- 
pany, 1932H West Jefferson, Louis- 
ville, Kentucky. 

Campbell Heating Company. 
From St. Ansgar Tinshop, St. Ansgar, 


Iowa. 
Kindly give us the address of the 


Campbell Heating Company. 
Ans.—Campbell Heating 
pany, Des Moines, lowa. 


Repairs for Acme Hummer Furnace. 


From Moeller Furnace Company, 114 
So. 12th Street, Fort Dodge, Iowa. 
Where can we get repairs for the 


Acme Hummer Furnace. 

Ans.—Northwestern Stove Re- 
pair Company, 662 West Roosevelt 
Road, Chicago, Illinois. 


Metal 


Com- 
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g-u-a-c-k ! 


g-u-a-c-k ! 


Q-u-a-c-k ! 


B-a-n-& ! 


If Your Aim Was Good, No Need to Worry About 
Those Ducks for Thanksgiving. 


Window Display Arranged by E. A. Sauer, 2627 Park Avenue, Minnea- 
polis, Minnesota, Which Is Indeed a Highly Concentrated Form of Display. 


HE attention value of any win- 
dow display depends a great 

deal upon the intensity of feeling 
aroused in the mind of the person 
to whom the appeal is being made. 
In the case of a window display, 
the designer always has some one 
class of customers in mind when 
arranging the display. Of course, 


iV 


Park Avenue, Minneapolis, Minne- 
sota, there is absolutely nothing that 
would attract a person not primarily 
interested in the approach of the fall 
duck season. On the other hand, to 
the hunter and trapper nothing could 
be more interesting. This window 
display will force itself upon the 
experienced hunter in spite of him- 








—perhaps he may decide to pur- 
chase an entire new outfit when he 
sees the condition of his old one. 
This illustration is certainly well 
arranged. 

It would be well to post yourself 
on the game and fish laws of your 
state or community, because you’re 
going to need this information. 


E. A. Sauer, 2627 Park Avenue, Minneapolis, Minnesota, Knows a Thing or Two About Sportsmen a What These 
High-Strung Fellows Like to See in Window Displays. 


we all know that the wider he can 
stretch the appeal, the more people 
he is going to impress. In the main, 
however, he picks out one class and 
then concentrates his entire atten- 
tion to making the display chiefly to 
attract those persons whom he has 
reason to believe would be favor- 
ably impressed and who are in a po- 
sition to put their mental decisions 
into immediate action. 

In the accompanying window dis- 
play, arranged by E. A. Sauer, 2627 


self, as everything in it tends to 
associate itself with some former 
experience which the hunter has had 
and makes him live again amidst the 
excitement and thrill of that former 
experience. This, then, calls out the 
mental picture of his own hunting 
outfit stored away in the garret. The 
entire scene of his having stored it 
away last fall comes before him and 
he makes a mental resolution to get 
out the old outfit, look it over and 
make such additions as he may wish 


Chicago Bureau of 
Conventions Working 
Overtime to Boost City. 

The Bureau of Gonventions of the 
Chicago Association of Commerce 
is constantly at work taking care of 
visitors to Chicago. 

The purpose of the Bureau is to 
assure visitors to the city comfort- 
able rooms during their stay. If 
you can’t find a.room when in Chi- 
cago, call Main 4808 and you will 
be properly taken care of. 
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C. H. Casey Is New Secretary of 
Minnesota and: South Dakota - 
Retail Hardware Associztions. 


They know a¥gpod man when they 
see him—up in Minnesota—and that 
is one reason why C. H. Casey, 
who filled the office of President of 
the National Retail Hardware As- 
sociation so well during the term 
which ended in June, is now the Sec- 
retary of ‘the Minnesota Retail 
Hardware-Association, as well as of 
the South Dakota body, having been 
chosen to fill out the unexpired term 
of H. O. Roberts. 

Both associations have prospered 
under Mr. Roberts’ efficient man- 
agement, and there is every reason 
to believe that Mr. Casey will keep 
up the pace. 

Here is an open letter from him 
to the members of the two state 
associations which he is to serve, 
which contains a lot of good, hard 
sense, so we are glad to give it fur- 
ther publicity: 

C. H. Casey’s Letter. 

“To the hardware merchants of 
Minnesota and South Dakota and 
of the Northwest, I wish to extend 
greetings and say that I am on the 
job your respective executive boards 
elected me to fill, which is manager 
of the Minnesota and South Dakota 
Retail Hardware Associations. 


“Just why they picked me for the 
post over better men available is still 
more or less of a conundrum to me. 
Perhaps it is because of the trou- 
blous times in agriculture, and as a 
consequence in commerce, that I 
was selected to succeed Mr. Rob- 
erts, whose resignation was handed 
in some time ago; perhaps my thirty 
years of work in an average hard- 
ware store in an average town such 
as the average merchant owns and 
operates was a consideration with 
those gentlemen in making their 
choice of a new manager. 

“Perhaps I can appreciate your 
problems and the conditions under 
which you are now operating better 
than a man lacking this kind of ex- 
perience that was gathered by hard 
knocks. I am not able to write you 
an ‘ever-ready’ recipe to cure your 
commercial ills, for the reputed -wise 


men of the country, the ones sitting 
in the watch towers of commercial 
centers and big business, are appar- 
ently no better able to prophesy than 
I am. It seems no one, at least no 
one that has a reputation to main- 
tain, will hazard more than a mere 
opinion as to what is likely to hap- 
pen or is the right thing to do. 
“The best advice I can give to 
hardware merchants, which I give 
honestly and without ulterior mo- 
tives, is the same that I have been 
giving to my farmer friends and 
customers in my home town for 





C. H. Casey. 


some months past. Stick to the job 
you are now in, if it is humanly 
possible for you. 

“The present conditions are not 
going to continue indefinitely ; agri- 
culture is going to come back, and 
in my humble opinion it is not going 
to be so very long until betterment 
will be noticeable. When it does 
come back the farmer who has hung 
on, held his equipment together, 
kept the fertility of the soil up to 
normal, is going to be in position to 
take a profitable advantage of the 
upward swing of the pendulum of 
prices; while the ones who have 
thrown up their hands, exclaiming 
‘What is the use ?’—perhaps moved 
into town to get the fabulous wages 
that they read about and did not 
materialize—will be wishing they 
were back on the land. 

“There is no better simile I can 
think of than this to apply to the 
merchandising business. When the 
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farmer is again prosperous, business 
will be good, but if in the meantime 
you have not kept your organization 
together, held the business and the 
friendship, as well as the loyalty of 
your customers, kept at least a rea- 
sonable stock of goods by careful, 
economical management and good 
judgment, you will be out of the 
game, and it will be hard, discour- 
aging work to get back in again. 
True, during this period you will 
have to work hard, and take small 
profits, but that is what the farmer 
is doing. 

“You know it really is not very 
hard to get out of a business, but 
to get back again and get going takes 
a long time and is accompanied by 
many chances. You may think 
there is no business to be had, but 
you will find differently if you will 
go out and hustle for it. You may 
say there is no money in the coun- 
try, but recent published reports 
show that the large mail order 
houses have had a wonderful in- 
crease in their business for the 
month of July and they get most 
of their business from the rural dis- 
tricts, and they get CASH. 

“Now is a good time to spend 
some extra money on advertising. 
Do not let the foreign concerns get 
away with their implied, if not 
actual, statements that you cannot 
compete with them. Go after them 
hammer and tongs and let your peo- 
ple know by constant, truthful ad- 
vertising and personal visits just 
where you stand. ‘Blood will tell,’ 
and constant, well-directed, intelli- 
gent work, even in these times of 
agricultural depression, will bring 
you some real surprises. I know 
whereof I speak from quite recent 
personal experience.” 


Pennsylvania Railroad Will Run 
Hardware Special to Conventions 
in Atlantic City in October. 

Since Tom Usher, Bob Jones and 
Ned Swift “graduated” from the 
Hardware Special, T. R. (Tom) 
Wilt has successfully engineered 
the Hardware Special to the At- 
lantic City convention of the Ameri- 
can Hardware Manufacturers’ and 
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the National Hardware Associa- 
tions for the Pennsylvania Railroad. 


Preliminary arrangements have 
been started by Mr. Wilt, and full 
details will be published within a 
short time. Mr. Wilt can be reached 
in care of the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road, Room 504, 323 South Wells 
Street, Chicago, and undoubtedly 
will be glad to have expressions as 
to the best time of day for the train 
to leave Chicago, as well as with re- 
gard to other details. 





C. S Hubbard, Long Prominent 
in Hardware Manufacturers’ 
Association, Passes On. 

Another of the old timers in the 
American Hardware Manufactur- 
ers’ Association has passed on. 

Charles S. Hubbard, for many 
years resident manager of the 
Ames Shovel & Tool Company, was 
found dead a few days ago in his 
room at the Duquesne Club, Pitts- 
burgh. 

Born in Minneapolis 67 years ago, 
Mr. Hubbard came to Pittsburgh 
while still a small child and had 
made his home there ever since. 

He was honored by his fellow cit- 
izens by being chosen as director of 
the Department of Public Safety 
and also as city treasurer, having 
served four years in each office— 
from 1914 to 1922. For two years 
he was also president of the Du- 
quesne Club. 








A Few Handy Bolts 
for the Hour of Need. 


The New York State College of 
Agriculture at Cornell, Department 
of Rural Engineering, through Pro- 
fessor H. W. Riley, head of that 
department, has presented to the 
farmers of the state a brand new as- 
sortment of bolts for general repair 
work, the sizes and numbers of each 
being based on a complete study of 
farm machinery used in New York 
state. ° ; 

Professor Riley asks that we 
bring the subject to the attention of 
our subscribers because there will 
undoubtedly be inquiry for this as- 
sortment right along, if indeed re- 


tail hardware dealers have not al- 
ready heard from it. 
The schedule follows: 
New York Farm Bolt Assortment: 
Machine bolts’ with standard or 
with lock nuts. With assortment of 
plain washers listed below included. 


Threads 

Size per inch Length Quan. 

" 20 1% 5 
2 5 
3 5 
4 5 

5/16 18 1% 5 
2 5 
3 5 
4 5 

3% 16 1% 10 
2 5 
2% 6 
3% 6 
4 5 

7/16 14 1% 3 
2% 3 
3% 4 
4, 2 
6 2 

VY, 13 1% 3 
2% 3 
3% 4 
4Y, 2 
6 2 


Plain Washer Assortment. 
To be included with the farm bolt 


assortment given above. 


Size ......3/16 % 5/16 % 7/16 % 
Weight 

eS re 4 8 16 8 16 
Approx. 

ee 40 35 70 25 25 
Extra Standard Threaded Nut Assort- 

ment. 

Size ........% 5/146 % 7/146 4% %& 
Weight 

DOD caida Ge 10 4 6 10 
Approx. No..8 5 mw 6S > s 
Thread per 

aes 20 18 16 14 13 11 


Extra Lock Washer Assortment. 


Size ..3/16 “% 5/16 % 7/16 %& %&% 
No. ... 5 , 3 5 «6S > 3 
Extra Lock Nut Assortment. 
Pe . vaccauer % 5/146 % 7/16 % % 
WO. 5 6S 15 5 § 5 

Thread per 
inch ......20 18 16 14 13 11 


Tools especially useful with bolts : 

6-inch slip joint pliers. 

8-inch adjustable S wrench. 

Pistol grip, adjustable back hack 
saw frame. 

1 dozen 10-inch hack saw blades. 





It Is Against the Law to Mark 
Fictitious Values on Goods. 


In accordance with a recent legal 
decision, it is not permissible to mark 
a price of $2.00 on an article that 
is intended to be sold at $1.00 that 
is, an article which is sold to the 
dealer at $6.00 a dozen or 50 cents 
each, and intended to be sold by him 
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at $1.00 each, may not be marked 
$2.00 in order to give the purchaser 
the impression that he is getting a 
bargain. — 

The question came up in connec- 
tion with certain razor hones sold 
to supply houses at 75 cents each 
and retailing at $1.50, which was 
marked $3.00 by the manufacturers. 
It was shown that there was no in- 
tent on the part of either manufac- 
turer or retailer to sell the hone at 
this price. 





They Do Not Expect Everybody 
to Buy from Them, Still They 
Continue to Advertise. 


The Chandler & Farquhar Com- 
pany, progressive hardware mer- 
chants of Boston, look at advertis- 
ing in this way: 

We don’t expect all the people 
who pass our windows to buy goods 
from us. Nor do we expect all the 
readers of Chan-Farco Beacon to 
buy goods from us. Nor do we 
expect all callers at the store to buy 
goods from us. Yet we haven’t quit 
displaying goods in our show win- 
dows, we haven't quit sending the 
Chan-Farco Beacon, nor have we 
quit being glad to receive store 
callers. 

We want more window viewers, 
more Chan-Farco Beacon readers, 
more store callers, and more cus- 
tomers. QOur service maintained at 
an intelligent standard is our offer- 


ing. 





Let Prospect Handle Articles 
Say Successful Salesmen. 


Successful salesmen have found 
it decidedly resultful to have the 
prospective customer handle the 
merchandise they are endeavoring 
to sell him—if this is possible. 

A prospect for a saw, hammer or 
monkey wrench, for example, is 
much more easily persuaded to buy, 
once he takes the article into his 
hands and begins testing it out. 

Direct-mail advertisers are using 
the same principle effectively in let- 
ters, by asking the reader to per- 
form some subordinate action. 

“Look out of your window now, 
Mr. Jones. Notice the harsh effect 
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that unpainted buildings have upon 
you,” says one paint manufacturer 
in his letter. It is something the 
reader finds easy to do, and having 
complied with this minor sugges- 
tion, is much more amenable to the 
larger one that brings in the busi- 
ness. 

“Feel the snap and crackle of this 
letterhead you are now holding,” 
says a paper maker, in his letter. 
“Notice its clean-cut appearance. 
See how it takes the ink.” The 
reader finds this quite easy to do— 
no effort at all—and having once 
codperated with the paper maker, he 
feels more open to the suggestion to 
send for a trial order. 





Finds Aluminum Paint 


Reduces Radiator Efficiency. 


The aluminum or bronze paint 
generally applied to radiators great- 
ly reduces their effectiveness and 
makes it necessary to have a larger 
surface for the same heating effect, 
according to experiments performed 
by Dr. W. W. Coblentz, of the Bu- 
reau of Standards. Dr. Coblentz 
finds that the heat radiated from an 
alluminum painted radiator surface 
is less than a third of that emitted 
by a radiator of the same size 
painted with a non-metallic paint, 
enameled, or simply allowed to rust. 

On the other hand he finds that 
aluminum paint is an effective means 
of reducing the amount of heat 
transmitted through a thin material. 
Applied to the under side of a tent 
or awning it reduces by three- 
fourths the amount of heat from the 
sun which gets through the cloth, 
while if used on the cover of an au- 
tomobile or ice wagon it cuts in half 
the heat let through and makes the 
temperature inside the vehicle more 
nearly that found in natural shade, 
thereby making it much more com- 
fortable. 





Creating Business When 
Sales in the Store Are Slow. 


Some hardware dealers who carry 
cordage and binder twine in stock 
find it exceedingly profitable to take 
a load of twine in the “flivver” and 
drive into the country, cafling on 


the farmers. The farmer will ap- 
preciate this service and the trips 
can be made by one or two clerks 
in the afternoon when business in 
the store is not very active. Little 
things like this are what tend to 
make the net sales increase and cut 
down the overhead. 


In this way, too, the clerk can 
get first hand information regard- 
ing the farmer’s needs and he could, 
perhaps, offer suggestions that 
would open the way to future sales. 
It gives your store the prestige of 
being up on its toes and alive to do 
business. 





The United States Department of 
the Interior announces that during 
1922 there were 3,621,304 pounds 
of copper, 22,147,400 pounds of lead 
and 22,954,000 pounds of zinc pro- 
duced in Colorado. There is a 
slight decrease in the copper pro- 
duction in that state from 1921. 
Lead production ran a little ahead 
of 1921, while zinc production in 
1922 was increased over the pro- 
duction in 1921 by almost 20,000,- 
000 pounds. 

















| Coming Conventions } 





Joint Committee on Standardization of 
Registers will meet at Waldorf-Astoria 
Hotel, New York City, Tuesday, Sep- 
tember 4. Chairman, R. W. Menk, Ex- 
celsior Steel Furnace Company, Chicago. 

Automobile Accessories Branch Na- 
tional Hardware Association, Hotel 
Shelburne, Atlantic City, New Jersey, 
October 15 to 19. 

The National Hardware Association 
and the American Hardware Manu- 
facturers’ Association, Atlantic City, 
New Jersey, October 16, 17, 18 and 19. 
F. D. Mitchell, 1819 Broadway, New 
York, is Secretary and Treasurer of 
the Manufacturers; T. J. Fernley, Sec- 
retary of Jobbers. 

The twenty-fourth annual convention 
of the National Federation of Imple- 
ment Dealers’ Associations will be held 
at Hotel Sherman, Chicago, October 17, 
18 and 19, 1923. H. J. Hodge, Abilene, 
Kansas, is Secretary. 

Mountain States Hardware and Im- 
plement Association Convention, City 
Auditorium, Denver, Colorado, Januarv, 
1924. W. W. McAlister, Secretary- 
Treasurer, Boulder, Colorado. 

Western Retail Implement and Hard- 
ware Association, Missouri Theater 
Building, Kansas City, January 15, 16, 17, 
1924. H. J. Hodge, Secretary-Treasurer, 
Abilene, Kansas. 

The West Virginia Retail Hardware 
Association, Convention and Exhibit, 
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Huntington, West Virginia, January 15 
to 18, 1924. James B. Carson, Secre- 
tary-Treasurer, 1001 Schwind Building, 
Dayton, Ohio. 

Kentucky Hardware and Implement 
Association, Louisville, January 24-25, 
1924. J. M. Stone, Secretary-Treasurer, 
202 Republic Building, Louisville. 


Indiana Retail Hardware Association, 
Inc., Convention and Exhibition, Cadle 
Tabernacle, January 29, 30, 31, February 
1, 1924. G. F. Sheely, Secretary, Argos. 

Nebraska Retail Hardware Associa- 
tion, Lincoln, Nebraska, February 5 to 
8, 1924. George H. Dietz, Lincoln, Ne- 
braska, Secretary-Treasurer. 


Wisconsin Retail Hardware Associa- 
tion Convention and Exhibition, Milwau- 
kee Auditorium, February 6, 7, 8, 1924. 
George W. Kornely, Manager of Ex- 
hibits, 1476 Green Bay Avenue, Mil- 
waukee. P. J. Jacobs, Secretary-Treas- 
urer, Stevens Point. 


_ Michigan Retail Hardware Conven- 
tion and Exhibition, Grand Rapids, Feb- 
ruary 12, 13, 14, 1924. Karl ¢ Judson, 
Exhibit Manager, 248 Morris Avenue, 
Grand Rapids. A. J. Scott, Secretary, 
Marine City, Michigan. 

The Pennsylvania and Atlantic Sea- 
board Hardware Association, Incor- 
porated, convention and exhibition at 
the Philadelphia Commercial Museum, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, February 
12, 13, 14 and 15, 1924. Sharon E. 
Jones, Secretary-Treasurer, Wesley 
Building, Philadelphia. 

New York Retail Hardware Associa- 
tion Convention and Exhibition, Febru- 
ary 19, 20, 21, 22, 1924. Headquarters, 
McAlpin Hotel, and Exhibition at Sev- 
enty-First Regiment Armory. John B. 
Foley, Secretary, 412-413 City Bank 
Building, Syracuse. 

The Ohio Hardware Association, Con- 
vention and Exhibit, Cincinnati, Ohio, 
February 19 to 22, 1924. James B. Car- 
son, Secretary-Treasurer, 1001 Schwind 
Building, Dayton, Ohio. 








| Retail Shenduens Doings | 

















California. 
_ Homer F. Larkin has purchased the 
interests of H. T. McClellan, associate 
owner, in the Orange Hardware Com- 
pany, 120-22 South Classell Street, 
Orange. 

Illinois. 

A well equipped hardware _ store, 
known as the T. & G. hardware store, 
has been opened at 5400 Division, corner 
of Long, Austin. 


Kansas. 

The C. R. Blanton Hardware and 
Furniture store, Cimarron, has moved to 
the brick building in the next block 
south, formerly occupied by the Dunn 
Dry Goods Company. 


Minneapolis. 

William Stelton and Joseph Fick sold 
their hardware business in Litchfield to 
C. M. Wooley. 

Missouri. 

Paul St. Vrain has purchased an in- 
terest in the Gooch Hardware Company 
of Mexico. 

Texas. 

C. M. Williams has purchased the 
H. E. Chestnutt hardware store at Sixth 
and Polk Streets, Marillo. 
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Hardware Stores Can Sell More Gas Ranges 
Than They Do and Make Money on Them. 


Note How George Bast and Sons Call Atten- 
tion to Merits of Quick Meal Ranges. 


HE accompanying illustration 

is a reproduction of an adver- 
tisement used by George Bast & 
Sons. 

This copy is well worked out. It 
is designed primarily to bring peo- 
ple into the store. It, doubtless, 
produced good results. 

The copy could have been im- 
proved slightly if an action verb 
had been introduced into the head- 
line. This could have been worked 





Quick Meal Gas Ranges 


for the salesman to take care of 
when the customer comes into the 
store. 





Cooking the Cook 
Through the Ages. 

The modern housewife, who turns 
a gas-cock, lights the oven, puts in 
her roast, sets the thermostat to 
control the heat, and busies herself 
at some other task while the meat is 


T 





HOW TO REDUCE 
YOUR GAS BILLS 





| 

















ONE WAY 








Ordinarily whet 16 to follow weald 
be regarded as alvertuung matter 
but The Evening Joornal believes 
ws wmew of the mecressed pre of 
ges that it will do « pablic daty w= 
calling attentior to the work af 
David Menche of 934 Vine strest. 
His phone number ws 1261-X. 

Many, 10 fect most persons using 
Batural gas do not ase it properly 








Their stoves are not regulated in @ 
proper way and as a result they are 
payyng for a great deal more gas 
than is necessary 

David Menche is « gas regulator 
sod koows bis busrness. Have bim 
or some one equally competent reg 





» OTHER WAY |r 








alate your gas stove and you will 
save a lot of money 


monstrate this wonderful “Quick Meal” stove 


going out entirely at times. The oven can not get any v 
ures and burned food. Cooks entire meals in the oven while you are miles away—using no more gas 


than it takes to cook one pot of potatoes on the top burner. 


Have open tops and burners set high, utilizing every bit of heat from the burners—Zine coated. non- 
rusting oven and broiler linings -Guaranteed white enameled splashers—Come in today and let us de 


Geo. Bast & Sons 


332-336 HIGH STREET 


LORAIN 


“Quick Meal” Gas Ranges with “Lorain” oven, heat regulator will save you many dollars in gas bills— 
They will do this because you bake and cook whole meals in the oven with one-half less gae—the gas 


hotter than yau want it to—avoiding baking fail- 











out as follows: “Quick Meal Gas 
Ranges Show You How to Reduce 
Your Gas Bills.” 

This would have connected the 
two disjointed statements and put 
more meaning into them. 

The explanation is well worded 
and free from grammatical errors. 

The illustrations are good, as 
there is plenty of white space around 
them. Perhaps the ad would have 
been improved if a definite price 
had been stated, but as it is, that 
part of the transaction has been left 


cooking, knows little of the hard- 
ships of her foremothers, who for 
uncounted centuries could cook their 
food only by half-cooking them- 
selves. 

Cooking was primitive for cen- 
turies, however. The Island of 
Crete is the source of the earliest 
known cooking utensils, dating back 
to thousands of years before the 
Christian era. 

The first great forward step in 
cookery with comfort can be cred- 
ited to the Esquimaux and their 
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stone seal-oil lamps, over which they 
cooked their food in soapstone ket- 
tles and for the first time localized 
the flame upon the object to be 
heated as it is done today. 

From early Rome came sumptu- 
ous utensils of bronze and copper 
and silver-plate, but no help for the 


cook, who continued to simmer 
down through the ages. 
Medieval England, with her 


baronial splendors, was given to 
great feasts, but a fire in the middle 
of the earthen floor or a_ wide- 
mouthed fireplace was the only 
stove, and roasting, frying and boil- 
ing the only methods of preparing 
meat. Paking appears to have been 
the last development, and the primi- 
tive earth-oven first used still sur- 
vives in many parts of the world. 

The wood-burning stove, with its 
quick hot fire that turns the stove to 
red heat one moment and lets it cool 
the next, was followed by the coal 
stove. 

Although there were a few iso- 
lated experiments with gas for cook- 
ing from the time gas was first used 
for lighting, more than one hundred 
years ago, it was less than thirty 
years ago that gas was used to any 
extent for fuel in the kitchen range. 
When women awoke to the value 
of gas for cooking in terms of 
efficiency and in comfort to them- 
selves, the use of gas ranges spread 
rapidly. Today, in the United 
States alone, more than 7,000,000 
gas stoves and other gas-cooking ap- 
pliances are in use. Last year of the 
340,000,000,000 cubic feet of manu- 
factured gas used in this country, 
more than half of it was used for 
cooking, water heating and other 
domestic purposes, because it does 
not cook the cook. 





Don’t go through life meaning 
nothing in particular. Stand for 
something. Hitch your wagon to a 
star, and try to be somebody in par- 
ticular, to be known for some one 
thing which you do superbly, some- 
thing that you can be proud of. In 
whatever way you decide to get 
your living, resolve that you are go- 
ing to be first-class; that you will 
not be a second-rater, an “also ran.” 
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ceedingly popular and draws cus- 
tomers into the store. 


It Is the Business of an Advertisement to Bring 


: 7 H As so often happens, however, 
Prospective Customers to the Store. piles deena ee 
Simply Stating That You Have Certain Goods for Sale Will Not nd on - se ae epee 
, wo words in the boldifaced type. 
Bring Many; It Takes Real Reasons to Make Them Come. The way it reads now, the wording 


does not make sense, although the 


In the accompanying illustration This advertisement has the right meaning is not entirely obscured. 
is shown an advertisement of the method of appeal; it is large enough These practical demonstrations 
Green Bay Hardware Company re- __to be seen ; it carries with it anoffer 4. popular and very miuch in 
produced from the Green Bay which never fails to produce re- vogue at the present time. Peo- 
(Wisconsin) Gazette. sults. This type of appeal is ex- ple, especially the housewives, are 


always willing to drop in and see 
the new marvels being performed, 


Th and they are not easily fooled into 
e GREEN BAY HARDWARE . believing a thing is good if it is not. 


These demonstrations give the 


AT THE WEST END OF WALNUT ST. BRIDGE housewife new food for thought 
PHONE 5080 which, of course, is what they were 


meant to do, and if the housewife 
is favorably impressed she can gen- 





a OT 
NT 





















erally rearrange her household 
Next Week You dees to odio one of the new 
ideas. 
Will See Some- The list of articles in the adver- 
tisement given free with the order 
a —_ thing New Way for a stove is a generous offering, 


but it is doubtless like the hard- 
ware dealer who offered $1 per 


of Cooking 














hundred for potatoes and found that 
i ! the offer was the best piece of ad- 
| Instructions. vertising he ever ran across. 
It was evidently the intension of 
Watch For It the company to have a factory ex- 
pert do the demonstrating and thus 
Beginning Monday and continuing every day next week, receive the benefits to be derived 
we will put on a Garland Cooking School of instruction in by soliciting and accepting advertis- 
) our store. Something new and very interesting, as one ff ing assistance from the manufac- 
each of the following National Advertised articles given turers of the range. The company 
; away free with the purchase of any Garland stove or fur- has also tied up its newspaper ad- 
. nace during this school of instruction. . vertising with its window displays, 


which is good policy. The intro- 
duction of that “Something New” 
idea has an appeal to the natural 
curiosity of a woman that is sim- 
ply irresistible, and, doubtless, the 
advertisement brought good returns 
‘on the money invested. 


1 bag of Flour, package of Sun Maid Raisins, package of 
Wheatena all wheat, package of Yeast Foam, package of 
s Aunt Jemima Pan ,Cake Flour, package Beechnut Food, 
package of Swift's Seton Leaf Lard, package H. O. Oats, 
package Morton Salt, can of Log Cabin Syrup, can of C. 
& S. Coffee, can of Calumet Baking Powder, bottle of Dr. 











g . 

ir Price's Extract, box of Garland Stove Polish. A man who makes a habit, every 
a — deal he goes into, of asking him- 
r " self, “What is there in it for the 
1€ Watch for Our Big Add — Be Sure and other fellow?” and who refuses to 
“3 See Our Windows enter into any transaction where his 
in own gain will mean disaster to some 
et Something New. one else, cannot go far wrong. A 
O- clean profit is one that has also 


ill 





made a profit for the other fellow. 
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Principal p in Metal Market Concerns Itself W ith 
Effect of Eight Hour Schedule. 


General Opinion Is That Steel Prices Must Be Advanced 
As Result of Change. Other Metals Show Little Change. 


NTRODUCTION this week of 

the short turn in many steel 
plants has made more definitely the 
elimination of the 12-hour day in 
the industry a direct and major 
market factor. Expectations of re- 
duced and unsettled production, at 
least for the time being, and cer- 
tainty of an increase in manufac- 
turing costs attendant upon the in- 
auguration of the new system, have 
been carefully weighed by both pro- 
ducers and consumers. The short- 
er work day in prospect, has been a 
material influence recently in stabil- 
izing the steel market. In practical 
and general effect, it gives promise 
of proving an even stronger sup- 
port to prices and buyers’ conti- 
dence. 

Nonferrous metal markets have 
been reflecting the unsatisfactory 
state of affairs abroad and the dull- 
ness of general business in this 
country. Having declined 25 per 
cent from the high point of the 
spring, zinc and lead prices have 
discounted much of the decline in 
demand and have been holding 
steady. Copper, however, being 
even more sensitive to affairs 
abroad, has been declining steadily 
the past week. Tin has been fairly 
strong, as American tinplate demand 
is being well maintained. Alum- 
inum has been softer than at any 
time this year. Antimony has been 


firm. 


Copper. 

For the first time this year, the 
surplus stocks of refined copper in 
producers’ hands increased in July, 
the increase amounting to nearly 
15,000,000 pounds. This change in 
the statistical trend marks the com- 
pletion of many of the old orders 
which consuming mills had on books 
and against which they had been 
covered with copper. New busi- 
ness in manufactured products has 
fallen off sharply and unfilled orders 


continue to decline. Mills are buy- 
ing copper only as they need it to 
cover new orders. Last week brass 
and copper products’ prices were 
reduced sharply, the reductions 
ranging from 34 cent on brass to 1 
cent on copper products. Wire 
was marked down only % cent to 
17 cents for bare copper wire. Elec- 
trolytic copper was held nominally 
at 14.25 cents, delivered, Monday. 
but could have been bought at ‘close 
to 14.12% cents. Casting copper 
dropped to 13.75 cents to 13.87% 
cents. Lake went to 14.37% cents, 
delivered. 


Lead. 


Lead has held fairly steady in a 
dull market, as producers have had 
little lead to sell and expect further 
consuming buying for August ship- 
ment. Business has been done in 
the Middle West recently on the 
basis of 6.40 cents to 6.45 cents, 
East St. Louis, and for eastern de- 
livery on the basis of 6.62% cents, 
New York. The leading interest 
has maintained its contract price of 
6.50 cents, New York. 

Tin. 

Tin prices have fluctuated be- 
tween 38.25 cents and 39 cents for 
spot Straits the past week, with fu- 
tures held for practically the same 
price as spot. There was good con- 
suming buying in New York on 
some days, with covering orders in 
London. Opposed to the American 
buying, however, has been the un- 
favorable political situation abroad 
which has restricted professional 
activity in the London market and 
caused a rather bearish feeling in 
the foreign tin market. 


Zinc. 


Zinc has advanced about 10 points 
on a moderate business. The firm- 
ness of ore prices at $36.00 to 
$37.50 in the Joplin field has con- 
tributed stability to the slab zinc 


market. Sales were made for 
prompt shipment Monday at 6,25 
cents, East St. Louis. Brass mill 
special has been commanding 15 
points premium; high grade has 
been selling at 8 cents to 8.50 cents, 
delivered. The July statistics of the 
American Zinc institute showed an 
increase in stocks of 4,067 tons last 
month, bringing the total stock as of 
July 31st to 21,240 tons, or about 
two weeks’ supplies. Production 
and shipments were about the same 
as in the previous month. 


Solder. 


Chicago warehouse prices on 
solder are as follows: Warranted 
50-50, $24.50; Commercial, 45-55, 
$22.75, and Plumbers’, $21.00, all 
per 100 pounds. 


Higher Prices Coming for 
Bolts, Nuts and Rivets. 


Many of the larger manufactur- 
ers now are working on new lists of 
various kinds of nuts, bolts and 
rivets, advancing the price of many 
sizes to offset the increases in the 
standard list of bar extras made re- 
cently by steel manufacturers, it is 
reported. As far as can be learned, 
these new lists will become effec- 
tive September first and will apply 
on all orders and contracts after that 
date. An important producer of 
nuts, bolts and rivets reports last 
week’s business in all three com- 
modities much heavier than for any 
week in the past two months. This 
probably is due to the fact consum- 

rs, hearing of a contemplated in- 
crease in the price, made haste to 
place business. 


Wire and Nails. 

What is thought to be the start 
of the fall demand for fence de- 
veloped in Chicago during the 
week. Several rush orders for 
barbed wire have been entered and 
inquiry is much improved. Demand 
for nails and other wire products 
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is well sustained. Deliveries on 
nails still are almost 60 days behind. 
Fencing orders are practically 
caught up and prompt delivery can 
be made. 


Tin Plate. 


Tin plate makers have a good 
volume of specifications in hand and 
have no difficulty in lining up rolling 
schedules for the balance of this 
quarter. [rom all appearances con- 
siderable tonnage will be carried in- 
to October. 

Plans are in the final stages of 
completion for the abolishment of 
the 12-hour shifts at the plants of 
the American Sheet & Tin Plate 
Company, and while comparatively 
few workmen are affected, yet the 
plan, involves shorter working hours 
for all cranemen, engineers and 
boiler tenders. Independent com- 
panies generally will follow the ac- 
tion of the Corporation in the way 
of 8-hour shifts at their plants and 
while the new arrangement will have 
little effect upon the cost of produc- 
ing tin plate, yet an increased cost 
undoubtedly will be encountered in 
the rolling of bars. 

Specifications continue of good 
volume and indications are there 
will be no letup in the volume of 
business to be placed for last quar- 
ter. Producers of tin plate continue 
to quote $5.50 per base box of 100 
pounds, Pittsburgh. 


Sheets. 


The sentiment in the sheet market 
this week is decidedly improved. 
Consumers are endeavoring to learn 
what effect the 8-hour day will have 
on prices when books will be opened 
for next quarter, and to secure some 
expression in connection with a ten- 
tative shipping date. Prices are de- 
cidedly firm, as far as can be 
learned, at 3.00 cents for blue an- 
nealed, 3.85 cents for black, and 
5.00 cents for galvanized, all Pitts- 
burgh base. While the demand for 
black sheets has been irregular for 
several weeks past, independent pro- 
ducers generally have been reluctant 
to invite new business by quoting 
under the market, due principally 
to the close margin of profit. Some 
Producers still have tonnage to de- 


liver which was taken prior to the 
last market advance although the 
volume is fast disappearing. Blue 
annealed continues in good demand 
with makers strongly intrenched 
with orders. Renewed interest is 
displayed in high grade sheets, par- 
ticularly for automobile parts. For 
the past month this class did not 
participate in the market to any 
large extent because of the change in 
car designs. Since the new models 
have been announced, an effort is 
being made to line up tonnage, great 
stress being laid upon early ship- 
ment. The price of 5.35 cents base 
Pittsburgh, for Number 22 full fin- 
ished automobile sheets remains un- 
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changed. Operation of sheet mills 
in this district is on the basis of 80 
to 85 per cent of capacity. 


Old Metals. 


Wholesale quotations in the Chi- 
cago district, which should be con- 
sidered as nominal, are as follows: 
Old steel axles, $21.00 to $21.50; 
old iron axles, $27.00 to $27.50; 
steel springs, $22.00 to $22.50; No. 
1 wrought iron, $15.50 to $16.00; 
No. 1 cast, $18.50 to $19.00, all per 
net tons. Prices for non-ferrous 
metals are quoted as follows, per 
pounds: Light copper, 9% cents; 
light brass, 5 cents ; lead, 414 cents; 
zinc, 3% cents; and cast aluminum, 
15 cents. 


Pig Iron Market Shows Some Improvement 
Except in Southern Territory. 


Inquiry is Beginning lo Manifest Itself 
and Prices Show Greater Firmness. 


FFORTS of the past few weeks 

on the part of a comparatively 
few buyers in the Pittsburgh mar- 
ket to dislodge the price of $25.00, 
valley, on strictly standard basic 
iron with silicon under 1 per cent 
have met with failure. At the be- 
ginning of this week 2,000 tons of 
this grade were sold by a furnace in- 
terest at $25.00, valley. While def- 
inite information is lacking in con- 
nection with the consumer of this 
tonnage it is understood to be the 
Edgewater Steel Company which a 
week ago was seeking a similar ton- 
nage. While trading in the basic 
market for several weeks has lacked 
broadness, still the sale this week 
tends to clear away the befogged at- 
mosphere that has developed prices 
in this district since the beginning of 
this month. While there has been 
no concerted effort on the part of 
furnaces to stimulate buying inter- 
est by quoting under the $25.00 
level, sales of iron not conforming 
strictly to basic specifications have 
been made, sellers in some cases be- 
ing middlemen. A better outlook 
through the entire pig iron structure 
is noted in this district and there is 
reason to believe the corner has been 


Sales of Number 2 foun- 


turned. 
dry iron continue to be conducted in 
carload lots on which producers are 
obtaining $26.00, valley. 

Pig iron sales in Chicago so far 
this month are equal to the total for 
July. The price of $27.00 for the 
base grade is held firmly by all sel- 
lers. Total sales are slightly below 
the previous week, but still are 
heavy. Inquiry is active. Lake 
charcoal iron is $29.00 furnace or 
$32.15, Chicago. 

While more hopefulness is shown 
this week the Birmingham pig iron 
market continues quiet. Sales are 
negligible and the surplus stock is 
being added to steadily. Production 
is being maintained. Inquiry fails 
to reveal any intentions of early 
shutting down of blast furnaces 
though any day may bring about the 
complete cessation at two or more 
stacks in this district. (Quotations 
range between $24.00 and $25.00, 
though some of the larger and more 
active producers say they still are 
maintaining $27.00. Some iron was 
resold during the past week at 
$23.50 for Number 2 foundry. This 
was iron which was purchased be- 
fore the turn of the present year. 
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Current Hardware and Metal Prices. 
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is the only 


publication containing Western Hardware and Metal prices corrected weekly. 





METALS 


PIG IRON. 
Chicago Foundry.. 27 00 to 27 50 
Gomthern Fdy. No. 
29 51 to 30 01 


eee eee weet eee 








cecccccccce 32 15 
Malleabie eeaecse 27 00 to 27 60 
. FIRST QUALITY BRIGHT 
LATES. 

Box 

[Cc 4 112 sheets 5 514 46 
ix 14x ecceseees 14 05 
xXx 14x20" “66 sheets 17 57 
IxXxx 14x20........ eee 12 
I 14x23 ces 66 
Ic 20x28 112 sheets 27 50 
Ix 20x28......0002- 9 85 
Ixx 20x28 66 sheets 16 15 
IxXxx 20X28....- cence 17 20 
IXXXX 20x28...... cooee 18 36 

TERNE SE.AeES. |. 

Box 

[C 20x28, 40-lb. 112 sheets. $25 60 
IX 20x28, 40-Ib. 28 60 
IC 20x28, 30-Ib, “ = 21 80 
TX 20x28, 30-Ib. “* 24 70 
IC 20x28, 25-lb. “ ° 20 80 
IX 20x28, 25-lb. “ 2 23 70 
IC 20x28, 20-lb. “ ™ 18 30 
IV 20x28, 20-Ib. “ - 21 15 
IC 20x28, 15-lb. “ rs 17 05 
IC 20x28, 12-lb. “ o 15 75 


IC 20x28, 8-lb. “ ms 14 05 


COKE PLATES. 
Cokes, 80 Ibs., base, 20x28.$14 05 
Cokes, 90 Ibs., base, 20x28. 14 36 
Cokes, 100 Ibs., base, 20x28. 14 65 
Cokes, 107 lbs., base, IC 


Dt ccnbictanse hes eene & - 15 10 
Cekes, 135 ibs. ‘Sass, Ix 
ST ‘nits cuhigwhadeeaaowe 17 16 
Cokes, 155 Ibs. ” base, 56 
Dt  tbdenberenhobnnad - 9 30 
Cues, 175 lbs. base, 56 
DE: Neatdnbuneeas eooce 10 20 
Cokes. 195 Ibs. base, 56 
SGU “sd duecedewsascaedas 10 95 
BLUE ANNEALED SHEETS. 
SND: scittie Getracetseial per 100 Ibs. $4 00 
ONE PASS COLD ROLLED 
BLACK. 
Ne. 18-20........ per 100 Ibs. $5 00 
i. Ms 6ee+e ee per 100 Ibs. s He 
RE EOS per 100 Ibs. 5 10 
Pn ae debecs cme per100 lbs. 5 15 
Mie #6 e:ddleneee per 100 lbs. 6 20 
See Wak te as ee per 100 lbs. 5 30 
GALVANIZED. 
Sor ++++-Per 100 Ibs. $5 60 
= | Sore per100 lbs. 6 76 
No. 22-24........per100 Ibs, 56 96 
i epee per 100 lbs. 6 05 
i Miccacees +++-Per100 Ibs. 6 20 
Seer Per 100 Ibs. 6 35 
cS eee +e++-Per100 lbs. 6 86 
BAR SOLDER. 
Warranted. 
De Setsaneed Per 100 Ibs. 24 50 
Commercial 
. Preece per 100 lbs. 22 75 
Plumbers ..... per 100 lbs. 21 00 
ZINC. 
Se RS So eb arcaces, ova 6 18 
HEET ZINC. 


Cask lots, .-* 100 Ibs... 11 00 
Less than cask lots, 100 Ibs. 11 50 


BRASS. , 
Sheets, Chicago base........ 
Mill Base ‘sr fhe weg eencmane oe 
wins, brasea: er 28%c 
De - WE on dss candkenwidar 19%c 
COPPER. 
Sheets, Saenge Bs vedacd 22%ec 
Presa ae: 21%c 
Tubing, pT base...... 26c 
Wire, No. 9 & 10 B. & S. Ga., 
reduawes,4 Dihectddaseunne dae 
Wire, No. 11 B. & S. Ga...22c 
Se Ge “sveccasdseen 6 50 
. Sibads ob aneesevencas ens 7 50 
Sheet. 
Full Cofls..... per 100 Ibs. 10 25 
Cut coils..... per 100 Ibs. 11 25 
TIN. 
 * Rae per 100 lbs. 39 25 


eee PF per 100 Ibs. 40 25 


HARDWARE, SHEET 
METAL _ SUPPLIES, 
WARM AIR HEATER 


FITTINGS AND ACCES- 
SORIES. 
ADZES. 
Coopers’. 
TORTOONO ccccccccece sevscecme 
White’s ...... Ee rer Net 
MMUNETIZON. 
Shells, Laied FP eters. 
Loaded with Black Powder 18% 
Loaded with Smokeless 
OUP ccccccctesencecod te 
Winchester. 
a — Sapenter 
EE erearerr 22-20 & 4% 
smokeless Leader 
cnn es 606088 -20 & 4% 
Black ‘Powder cosceceee a Of 
Nitro. MR Jcsaececnel 20 & 4% 
Arrow . oereces -20 & 4% 
New Club ....... 2002-20 & 4% 
Gun Wads—per 1000. 
Winchester’ 7- 7- 8 gauge 1047%% 
9-10 gauge 107% % 
” 11-28 gauge 10&47% % 
ASBESTOS. 
Paper up to a/28. o+++.-6e per Ib. 
Rollboard es ike per Ib. 
Millboard 3/32" to %.. .6c per Ib. 


Corrugated Paper (250 
sq. ft. te roll)....$6.00 per roll 


AUGERS. 

Boring Machine.......... 40£10% 
Carpenter’s Nut .......2.se0. 50% 
Hollow. 
Stearns, No. 4, doz.........$11 60 
Post Hole. 

Iwan’s Post Hole 08 Well s*% 

Vaughan’s, 4 te 9 in..... $15 60 


AXES. 

First Quality, Single 
Bitted (unhandled, 8 to 
4 Tb, POP GOB. ccccccccs S14 OO 

Good ee Single 

per 

onsess 38 00 


BARS, CROW. 


Sheet, 4. Bn WD Biccoscces of, 80 
Steel, 5 ft., 18 Me paeiepacce 1 40 
Pinch bars. 


56% ft., 24 ID.....e.-eeeee- 1 60 


V. & B. No. 13....... sees $0 34 

V. & B. No. 34........- «+ © 43 

V. & B. NO. 834......-.c00 - © 57 

Vv. & B. No. 30 eecesees 0 48 

V. & B. No. $80............ 0 63 
BITS. 


All Vaughan and Bushnell. 
Screw Driver, No. 30, each $ 27 


Screw Driver, No. 1, each 16 
Reamer, No. 80, each... 41 
Reamer, No. 100 each... 41 


Countersink, No. 13, each., 20 
Countersink, Nos. 14-16 each 27 


BLADES, SAW. 
Atkins 30-in. 
Nos. 


BLOCKS. 
WOGEOR 3 ccccsenve eeccseeses «-45% 
ED osc ccmeewheneseeerees 45% 
BLOW TORCHES (See Firepots). 
BOARDS. 
Stove. Per Doz 
cee, BS"): x <cvses nevis 23 9 
Wash 


No. La Banner Globe 


SEED _-vscesos per doz. $5 25 

No. 6 2 Banner Globe 

(single) ....... er doz. 6 75 
No. #01, Brass oie 
oeeerecesosse oz. 8 26 
No 860, Single—Piain 


PEMD cVeccccccvcocccs 6 25 


BOLTS. 


Cagstage, Machine, ete. 
Carriage, cut thread, %x6é 
and sizes smaller and 
GRSTABE sccccescceccescOeO® 
Carriage sizes, larger and 
smaller and shorter....40-5% 
Machine, %x4 and sizes 
smaller and shorter......50% 


Machine, sizes larger and 
longer than %x4......40-10% 
GSTS coccncicccocccccees tee 

BRACES, RATCHET. 

V. & B. No. 444 8 in...... $4 64 
Vv. & B. No. 222 8 in. coo Oo 
V. & B. No. 111 8 in....... 3 65 
Vv. @& B. Ne. 11 8 im....... 02 


BRUSHES. 
Hot Air Pipe Cleaning. 
Bristle, with handle, each $0 85 


Flue Cleaning. 
Steel Only, each.......... $1 25 


BURRS. 
Copper Burrs only.......... 30% 


BUTTS. 


Steel, antique copper or dull 

brass finish—case lots— 

$%4=5%—oeF dozen pairs $3 48 

4x4 .... 74 
Heavy Bevel steel inside 

sets, case lots— 

sacenenaane per dozen sets 8 00 
Steel bit keyed front door 

sets, each 00 
Wrought brass bit keyed 

front door sets, each.... 4 00 
Cylinder front door sets, 

CBC cccccece eseoccocece 50 


CEMENT, FURNACE. 
American Seal, 5 M, cane, net $ 45 


eee een eeeeee 


8, 0 
“ “  251b.cans, “ 2 00 
Asbestos, 5 Ib. cans - 465 
POOOPR. .cccces --per 100 Ibs. 7 61 
CHAINS. 
Sher. Steel Safety Chain. 
500-ft. coil, per ft...... .02 


100 to 500 ft., per ft... 
Less than 100 ft., per ft 


[ron Jack Chain. 
Box (12 yds.)..ceeeeeeees .45 


CHIMNEY TOPS. 
Iwan’s Complete Rev. & 
Vent 


-02 
-03 


OME. ccccecececccoseccsces 0% 
Iwan’s Iron’ ‘Mountain “oniy. -385% 
BORMEETE occccctssccce 30 to 40% 


CHISELS. 


Cold. 
V. & B. No. 25, % in., each $0 26 
V. & B. No. 25, % in., each 41 
Bigmerd Point. 
V. & B. No. 55, %.in...... 9 31 


Vv. & B. No. 55, % in...... 0 48 
Firmer Bevelled 


Round Nose. 
V. & B. No. 65, % in..... 0 29 
V. & B No. 65, % in keoee 0 40 
ket Firmer. 
Cape. 
Vv. & B. No. 50, % in..... 0 31 
V. & B. No. 50, % In..... 0 57 


CHUCKS, DRILL. 
Goodell’s, for Geoteis Screw 
Drivers ...... List less 35-40% 
Yankee, Yankee Screw 


for 
Drivers «--$6 00 


CLAMPS. 
Adjustable. 
ae 100, Door Gonseuep 


Carpenters 


ee ee 


Per doz. 


eee eee ee enews 


CLIPS. 
Damper. 
Acme, with tail pieces, 
DOF GOS. ccccececscoccsce 91 
Non Rivet tail. pieces, 

DOF GOB. ccovcesccececs 26 
COPPERS—Soldering. 
Pointed Roofing. 

3 Ib. and heavier....per Ib. 40¢ 
2% e¥beedeadasaude ° “a 46c¢ 
B Theceanseese eedees « 48¢e 
EMH Bre cesceccccscsess ™ 55c 
1 BE ccceccatocssotes - 60¢ 


CORD. 
Std. per doz. banks..$10 35 
8 tai cai ci oe 12 06 


CORNICE BRAKES. 
Chicago Steel — 


Nom, 1 te 6 Bucccccccccces 10% 
COUPLINGS, HOSE. 
Brass..... oeeeees --per doz. $2 26 
CUT-OFFS 


Kuehn’s Korrekt Kutoffs: 


Galv., plain, reund or cor. rd. 

Standard gauge .......... 0% 

BO BRED ccccccccccccccces 10% 
DAMPERS. 


“Yankee” Hot Air. 
z inch, each 20c, 





25c, 
9 “ 30c, 
10 ” “ 388e, 
Smoke Pipe. 
T See, GOR s. ccccccescces $ 35 
8 ” Oe pu nceeebeoenes 40 
9 * -  dckabeeanens 50 
10 = " wadeceeeee cece 60 
12 - wm 60006660 068008 90 
Reversible Check. 

8 inch, ORGR..cccccccccces $1 50 
9 -  66600Ch 0068 5e8 1 70 
DIGGERS. 

Post Hole. 
Iwan’s Split Handle 
(Eureka) 
4-ft. Handle...per doz. $14 00 
7-ft. Handle...per doz. 36 00 
Iwen’s Hercules pattern, 
DOF GOB. cocccesececcces 14 90 
DRILLS. 


Vv. & B. Star, 12-inch Length. 
%: st | and %, each....$ 26 
"3, C8 


TZ, GROOM occcccccccccccecse 64 

1%. GRER ceccccsececs eee $1 
Vv. & B. Star, 18-inch Length. 

5/16 and %. each. 33 

Se, GRO ccccccces ee 

1, each .cece coos 





CM; GES <oncccses 


EAVES TROUGH. 


Milco 
Galv. 


eee eee ee eee eee ee 


Crimpedge, crated... 


ELBOWS—Conductor Pipe. 


MECOP ccccccccccsccccccccccs 
» plain or corrugated, round 


Crimp, Std. gauge.........6@ 
26 Gauge Std. gauge.......40 
24 Gauge Std. gauge......10% 
Square Corrugated. 
siteer A Seed éwecsoccecosece 45% 
andard gauge ...... ee 
Be QED. | owdveconcserecess 30% 


Portico Elbows. 
Standard Gauge Conductor Pipe, 
plain or corrugated. 
Not nested 
Nested solid .........+:. 70 & 5% 


ELBOWS—Stove Pipe. 
1-piece Corrugated. Uniform. 


oz. 
CeOGM ccccccce ccoccccecee Wl = 
G-ORGM cd cwcccces eoceccccocs 
FORO ccocces eececeeves H 1} 

Special ‘Corrugated. 

Doz. 
OE. ces ceceshaceeeneses --$1 45 
SOE. owscntcacddls pas ves isan 2 OS 
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“An Ounce of Prevention 


is Worth a Pound of Cure” 


SF on place to make good roofing is in the factory—not on 
the roof. It is the amount of tin-lead coating and the way it 
is applied that determines the quality of roofing tin—in fact,an 
ounce of coating properly applied is worth a pound of patches. 


TARGET ANDARROW 
Look for this Trade => Q Mark on every Sheet 


ROOFING TIN 


is made by an old Welsh process in which each sheet is repeatedly 

dipped and soaked in pots of molten metal and boiling palm oil, 

consuming thirty-five minutes to coat each sheet and assuring an 

amalgamation of the extra heavy coating with the base plate that 

cannot be obtained in any other way. No wonder a Target and 
Arrow roof outlasts the building it covers! 


N. & G. TAYLOR CO. 
Offices: Philadelphia, Pa. 
Mills: Cumberland, Md. 
Established 1810 


























Our 
Brands 


Terne Plate 
Specialists 





SS | HOW ESHER) «shown here ranging 
Since the beginning Ey 1 | from 40 to 8 pound 
of the industry in [Opp RING | | have proven their 
this country. ART 44 eh ah | ig unusual lasting qual- 
. : |r| | ities by years of 
actual service. 





Write for samples. 


LARGE stock of all brands always carried in stock for immediate shipment. 
Also manufacturers of “Osborn Quality’’ Gutter and Conductor, 28 gauge 
being our standard 


Let us quote on your requirements. 


THE J. M. & L. A. OSBORN CO., CLEVELAND 


Sheet Metal Workers’ and Furnacemen’s Supplies 
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Uniform, Collar Adjustable, 


Oz. 
BEE ccoseccdtsceecseccauveun ae 
ER ee 16 
TOR cccccecccece eoceescce BO 


WOOD FACES—50% off list. 


FENCE. 
vaste Fence covccesccceesees tt 
FILES AND RASPS. 
Heller’s (American)........656- 
ae 65 
Black *piamond 


Great West 


Cee eee weer ee ee eee 





a 
DE “4 chieebs coeeegeae 50- 
monds 


RRRRKLRKNNANR 


FIRE POTS. 
Ashton Mfg. Co. 
Complete line 
Firepots and Torches.. 
Otto Bernz Co. 
No. 1 Furn. Gacslone with 
large shield, 1 gal.....$ 6 75 
~~ Furn. Kerosene, 1 


-62% 


gal. . 
No. 106 Brazier, Kerosene 
or Gasolene, 10 gals... 47 52 
No. 6 es Gasolene or 


Kerosene, ecaseceh 9 OO 
we A Torch, fry P 
coos 0 
No ath Torch, “Gasolene, 1 
Bh covceses bbaseee eee 4 05 
Clayton & Lambert's. 


East of west boundary line of 
Province of Manitoba, Canada, 
No. Dakota, So. Dakota, Ne- 
braska, Kansas, Oklahoma, Am- 
arillo, “s San Angelo and Laredo, 


.62 
West of above ‘boundary line 48% 


Geo. W. Diener Mfg. Co. Ea. 
=o Gasolene om, 1 

PPLE EP ey 5 55 
No 0260, Kerosene ‘or 

Gasolene Torch, 1 qt...+ 7 50 
No. 10 Tinners’ Furn. 

nee SF * eee 12 60 
15 Tinners’ oa 

yg, tank, 1 gal. 12 00 
No. Gas Soldering” 

Furnace aiwew ie 8+ —k eee 60 
No. 110 “Automatic Gas 


Soldering Furnace .... 10 50 
Double Blast Mfg. Co. 

Gasolene, Nos. 25 and 35.. 
Quick Meal Stove Co. 


Vesuvius, F.O.B. St. Louis 30% 
(Extra Disct. for large 
quantities) 


-60% 


Chas. A. Hones, Inc. 
ff & Bene eer $ 9 00 
a wie webeuns PRA 12 00 
- an See apedeeen 13 50 
on i ee 15 00 
. 7. GD “ods che ne san 19 00 


FREEZERS—ICE CREAM. 
Peerless and Alaska 


EE Gn de ewe cat eh sc axte $2 95 
Sf *.. Seeroee a aer 3 45 
DMS éveue seeceandeo¥s 4 10 
White Mountain 
DE stsvedeeeeedéedne $3 60 
| SERRE eye 4 90 
i GEES . Salta b.scod eons 5 70 


GALVANIZED WARE. 
me ¢ (Competition), 8-qt....$2 00 


ERE eee rene 2 25 
12-qt. pakblas oa ae Dalek Se ae 2 65 
SN 40s-ca0enebe Cueaies -. 3 00 

Vom ea ere 7 00 

ere ot eee 7 25 

No. SF aS are 8 00 

GARAGE DOOR HARDWARE. 

RD 0cc5cnc ees cueacees All net 
GAUGES. 

Marking, Mortise, etc.......Nets 

Wire. 

DGG a néessedwresdceis au 25% 
GIMLETS. 

Discount .........65% and 10% 


Pre alagca {83 & 85% 
eoabes Btrengit: A: ait tauen 00 


GREASE, AXLE. 
mee 


tins, 36 to case, 
P.GOT «cho cctcs de be $4 70 

3-Ib. tins, 24 to case, 
BOP GEES icccsstocscre - 7 80 

6-Ib. tins, 12 to case, 
DOP GOED ccscsngecasers 7 20 
39-1. tins, per ‘dozen.... 10 40 
165-Ib. tins, per dozen. 18 80 
26-lb. tins. per dozen.... 19 80 





HAMMERS, HANDLED. 


All V. and B. Each, net 
Blacksmiths’ Hand, No. 0, 
BEER, ce ccccccnceccee cocccegh O80 


Engineers’ No. 1, 26-02z..... 1 00 
Farrier’s, No. 7, 7-0%........- 93 


Machinists’, No. 1, 7-0z..... 78 
ail. 

Vasagbam. No. 41, 20-oz. es 
Vanadium, “No. “i, 1 16-oz., “ 
v. x B., No. 11%, 16-oz. bapa 
Garden City, No. ‘Ti1%, ié- 

oz., SEE atecsones banca 87 

Tinner’s Riveting, No. 1, 8- 

OZ, CCH ..ceeeeeee oseceece 82 

Shoe, Steel, No. 1, 18-oz., 
DE e6n0ees sews esntsheees 665 

WRG. coccesccccs 
Magnetic. 

No. 5, 4-0z., each...... 72 
HAMMERS, HEAVY. 
Epestor’e éeuekvmee $sndeeenescunee 

Mason 
Single and Double Face... .50% 

HANDLES. 
Axe. 
Hickory, No. 1. per, doz. 4 00 
Hickory, No. hat 3 00 
1st quality, second growth 6 00 
Special white, 2nd growth 5 00 

Chisel. 

Hickory, Tanged, Firm 
Assorted ....... per aca. 55c 

Hickory, Socket, rmer, 
Assorted ........ per dez. 70c 

ee ese --per doz. $1 20 

Hammer and Hatchet. 

No. 1 per doz......... -$0 90 
Second growth hickory, 
BP GO. cocccnsensetvene 1 

Soldering. 
wae GOR. <cvove setcsnvedwd $2 40 

HANGERS. 

Conductor Pipe. 

Milcor Perfection Wire....25% 

Eaves Trough. 

Steel hangers ..............+- 80% 

Triple Twist wire......... -10% 

Mileor Eclipse Wire. gases +20 

Milcor Triplex Wire.......... 

Milcor Milwaukee Extension. 18s 

Milcor Steel (galv. after form- 
ing) List plus........... 12%% 

Mileor Selfiock E. T. Wire, 
We GU 66 biscks vesntses 40% 

HASPS. 
Hinge. Wrought, with staples. Net 
HATCHETS. 

Vv. and B. Supersteel. Each 
Broad, No. 1, 24-oz...... $1 43 
Half, No. 1, 16-of........ 1 26 
Half, No. 8, 27-0z........ 1 87 
Claw. No. 1, 19-02........ 31 
Flooring, No. 1, 20-0z..... 1 43 
Shingling, No. 1, 17-oz.... 1 20 
Lathing, No. 1, 14-02..... 1 20 
Lathing. No. 2, 17-oz..... 1 25 

Vanadium 8teel. 

Half, No. 62, 22-oz....... $1 82 
Underhill A *Lathing, 
DS PO. FRG s cence ccics 2 29 
HINGES. 
Heavy Strap, in Bundles. 
4 inch, dozen prs........- $1 12 
Re - ost jones 2 
6 - - ~~ eapess'ed ef 
8 " “ ° tide cas 3 21 


Extra Heavy T in Bundles. 
: inch, dozen DIB... +eeee $1 74 


ET 
6 - -  ssecewuns 2 31 
ey - © sedtweeos OO 
HOES. 
GarGes § ..ccccive dee dbeesoess Net 
HOOKS. 
Box. 
Vv. and B. No. 9, each....$0 26 
Conductor. 


BEMCOP ccccccccccccecees 
“Direct Drive’ Wrought 


Iron for wood or brick 15% 
Cotton. 
Vv. and B. No. 8, each... 24 
Hay. 
V. and B. No. 1, each.. 26 
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Bar Meat. 
V. and B. No. 26, %”, 
eac Sacceegeseas 09 
Vv. one B. No. 28, %*. 
eac SbS0 E0oeccoveces 16 
Screw poke 
V. and B. No. 2, per gro. 6 60 
Butchers’ “8s.” 
V. and. B. No. 6, each.. 03 
V. and B. No. 8, each.. 11 
HOSE. —_ 
%-in. 2 ply meted. .9 cto Ta%e 
Se-in. COTd ....-+00- ote 388 
%-in. wrapped ...... 13%c 
HUMIDIFIERS. 
“Front-Rank,’”’ Automatic, 
In single lots p onwesetneeege 
In lots of 10 or more... .50-5% 
In lots of 25 or more. .50-10% 
Vapor pans, etc., each..... 50% 
IRONS. 


Sad. 
Genuine ve, Potts, nickel 


set 1 
Asbestos = 70, per set. 21 
Asbestos — 100, per set. 2 30 
E. C. Stear: 
No. OA "Corner, doz. sets $3 ge 
No. OB 


KNIVES. 
Butcher. 
Beechwood Handles, 6-inch 
WERRS cccecccescccccenccoDe® 
Beechwood | ‘Handles, 7-inch 
a acpeas 
—  ~ Handles, *g-inch 


Cooper’s Hoop. ....... erry |b 
Drawing. 
Standard ...ccccccccceese-B5% 
Adjustable ....... oe0ee 225% 
Barton’s Carpenters’ PPrerey |b 
Hay. 
Iwan’s Solid Socket........25% 
Heath's vases BBG 
Iwan’s Sickie "Bdge eens 5% 
Iwan’s Imp’d Serrated. 125% 
Hedge. 
GRAMNOMBO oc ccc ccccccccec se 
Disston’s No. i....... 0000 188% 
Putty. 
COMMON ...ccccee eocccces 25% 
EGREOPO ccccccsccccss 00+ 225% 
Scraping. 
Beech Handles ...... 00. - 35% 
TMRGOPR cccccccccccccccccs 25% 
KNOBS. 
ir. 
Mineral ccccecsc oe doz. $3 00 
Porcelain ...... 2 00 
Bee 60<.cteebweae aad 2 00 
LADDERS. 
Step. 
Common, per ft..........+- 28c 
Gopenen, with Shelf, aaa 10c 
~ ae Ma 6 to 9 ft... er 
20 Ge 80 Gi. .ceces ccscceveseee 
Kant-Break, per lineal ft...75c 
LANTERNS. 
Per doz. 
Monarch tin, hot bilast....$ 8 25 
Dietz No. 2, cold blast..... 13 00 
Best tubelar ..icccccccseee 8 8 
Competition lanterns No. 6 
GUTOR ccc ctccccsicoces 6 90 
LAWN MOWERS 
Re ckb5 4054000480 oon cal $5 20 
BOmIMEN cccecccccccccccceces 5 85 
Ball Bearing. 
4 blade, adjustable bear- 
ing. 
OF 0.008 66bseedsouree ches $7 50 
DT ¢eeneaedeac dhecenentes 7 80 


LEATHER BELTING. 
From No. 1 Oak Tanned eT 


Extra heavy, POR. cccccces 
Heavy, 16-02.......- 00005 40% 
Medium, 14%-0Z. ......++.. 40% 
Light, 18-08. ... .cecce ++ 60% 
LEATHER LACING. 
Cut, strictly No, 1........+-. 45% 
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LEVELS. 


Disston, No. be Asst...... 038 05 
No. 18, 20 in., each 1 83 

- No. 33° 24 in., each 2 40 

” Shafting, 6 ne 80 

o a 6 in. gr. glass 24 20 

o No. 1 Asst......... 5 76 

et No. 2 Asst......... 12 40 

- 24-26 in., bee 1 02 


= 28-30 in., each. 1 00 
LIFTERS. 
Stove Cover. 

Coppered .......per gro. $6 00 
Alaska ...... estar 475 
LOCKS. 

Barn Door. 

No. 60 Stearn’s..per doz. $11 00 
No. 80 = = 20 00 
MALLETS. 

Carpenters’. 
Fibre Head No, 2, per doz. $12 00 
ne No. 3, - 15 60 
os No. 3%, “ 20 60 


Round Hickory 
-per doz. $3 00— 6 00 


Tinners’. 


0 eee err per doz.$2 26 


Door. 
National Rigid....6 & 10 & 5% 
Acme Steel Flexible..... -- 60% 


Galvanized stee] mitres, and 
caps, end pieces, outlets...30% 
Milcor 


Galv. one piece stamped... .40% 
MOPS. 
Cotton, Star (Cut Ends). 
Pounds 12’ 16’ 18 24'-3-oz. 


Per doz. $4 00 435 6 60 7 00 


Enterprise ...cesceseeess el bh% 
POGMGEP ccc cicccovccces -.60 & 5% 
NAILS. 

Cut Steel ...... H‘aduneeeaw $4 70 
Gut WOM cecccccpececes oe 4 70 

Wire. 
COMMON .cccccccccccccces 3 80 
Cement Coated. 
Small Lots ....cccccccves 2 30 
NETTING, POULTRY. 
Galvanized before weav- 
OR cc ccuteccces ee . .45-10% 
Galvanized after weav- 
Me 6awesdedcndsbhébésees ...45% 
NIPPERS. 
Nail Outting. 
Vv. & B. D. BO. ccccvccscer 78¢ 
Double Duty. 
V. &@ B. No. 60......00---- 76¢ 
Hoof. 
TeMREED . cccccccceces 40 & 10% 
Vv. & B. No. 62, each...... $2 26 
NOZZLES. 
Hose. 
NE: ne ade a daind per doz. $9 60 
Diamond ........ = 6 75 
OILERS. 
Chase Pattern. 
Brass and Copper.......-- 10% 
Zinc Plated .........- 40 & 5% 
Railroad. 
BED 64sccsccoteese ~+.20&5% 
Coppered ....seseeeees 60 & 5% 
Steel. 
Copper Plated .......- 70 & 56% 
OPENERS. 
Delmonico ......per doz. $1 4 
Never Slip........ 
Crate. 


Vv. & B...per doz. $7 25—11 00 
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Wereyourlast sheets 


SOFT ? 


Inland 
Open Hearth Galwanized 


Inland 
Open Hearth Box Annealed 


Inland 
Open Hearth Blue Annealed 


are soft and workable 
and INLAND COPPER 
Alloy Quality insures 
LONGER LIFE. 


INLAND STEEL COMPANY 


38 South Dearborn St., Chicago 
Works: Branch Offices 











Indiana Harbor, Ind. Milwaukee St.Louis 
Chicago Heights, ILL. St. Paul 














in Steel, Zine, Brag, Copper, Piet! 
n ee nc, Brass, Copper mplate, etc. 
For All Screening, Ventilating and Draining 


EVERYTHING IN PERFORATED METAL 


THE ARRINGTON & KING PERFORATING 


UNION ST.—-CHICA L 


ew 











Cortright hand-dipped shingles are first stamped 
out of prime roofing tin. After this they are 
immersed in a bath of molten zinc and receive 
a uniform coating on both sides and on all edges. 

We also make shingles stamped from tight- 
coat galvanized sheet and from tin 
plate. We paint these either red 
or green. 
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“30 Years 
In the Game’”’ 


Here’s a real old timer’s O. K. 
on Kester Acid-CoreWire Solder 
for sheet metal work. 
“Regarding sample of solder you 
sent me, I have been a sheet 
metal worker,owning and oper- 
ating a shop for 30 years and 
know what I am talking about 
when I say it is a first class 
article.” 
Send for a test sample to try on 
your own work, and you'll say 
the same thing. Besides, Kester 
saves time, labor and material 
generally wasted by the old- 
fashioned way. 





E Sold everywhere by live dealers in one pound coils, in 5 
cartons, and on one, five and ten pound spools 





Manufacturers 


CHICAGO SOLDER COMPANY 
4241 Wrightwood Avenue, Chicago 


Direct Factory Representatives: 


THE FAUCETTE HUSTON CO. 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 


LOUIS J. ZIESEL CO. 
216 Market St. 
San Francisco, Cal. 


KESTER 


c/Acid Gre WIRE SOLDER. 


RICHARD F. ELY 
66 W. Broadway 
New York City 




















40 

















































































PAILS. 
Cream. 
14-qt. without gauge. 
665-00" doz. $9 50 
18-at. "without reuse. 
adebece --per  /a 11 00 
20-qt. “without genes. 
sebedeetehnecese doz. 11 75 
Sap. 
10-qt., IC Tin....per doz. $4 00 
12- cry iid it) iri 5 60 


Stock. 
Galv. 16 20 
Per = $9 ‘6 10 76 is 16 14 60 
Water. 


Galvanized qts. 10 


12 14 
Per doz. .....85 75 6 60 7 26 


PASTE 
Asbestos Dry Paste: 


SS errr $15 00 
BeO-e. OBPTS! cccvccesese 8 00 
Pn «4 twieees esa 3 25 
a MO <etnce cmeaens 1 00 
tt i  cneneadceneoet 55 
2%-lb. cartons ....... 30 
PINCERS. 
All V. & B. 
Carpenters’, cast steel, 
SP 6 12 
Each $043 $052 $061 $071 
Blacksmiths’, No. 10........ $0 
PIPE. 
Conductor. 
“Interlock” Galvanized. 
Crated and nested an 
BAuUZCS) .. ccecceeues 60-7% % 


Crated and not nested 
(all gauges) ........60-24%% 
Square Corrugated A and B and 
Octagon. 
29 Gauge ccccccccccc cc e601 
28 coccccceccceccc coke 


26 - eocccccccccccc sc cOOrlhO® 
a4 - Cedtoowesoees - 60-10% 
“Interlock.” 
Crated and nested (ali 
BAUSTCS) oe eeeeee+- 60-7 


Prices for Galvanized Toncan 
Metal, Genuine O. H. Iron, Lyon- 
more Metal and Keystone C. B. 
on application. 


Steve. Per 100 joints. 
a6 eave. 6 inch EB. C. 
MEER 3 scccccccccccessoestht @ 
= gauge, 6 inch E. C. 
SE saeens ccsee cocccce 17 00 
26 gauge, 7 inch ‘ 
GE 6 aoe 8 Waitenescce 00@ 
~~ gauge, 6 inch E. C. 
lbs cosccececesesescoe BE 


2 gauge, 6 inch EB. C. 

i svi¢neenes as6aeen8 16 00 
2 gauge, 7 inch E. C 
EEE. ob cécdnsosescccces 17 00 
30 gauge, 5 inch E 
Peer sees = 13 00 
30 gauge, 6 inch E. C 
oo! rere coccscccee 14 O00 
» gauge, 7 inch E. C 

BONE wKeocoas evesee «+ 16 00 


Joint. mute up. 
6-inch 


et eeeeee 


per 100 $40 60 


Furnace Pipe. 


Double Wall Pipe and 


EEL wae nuke away 3% % 
Single Wr"\ Pipe, Round 
Pipe Fittings ......¢.. 33% % 
Galvanized and Back 
Iron Pipe, Shoes, etc...33%% 
Milcor Galvanized .......... 40% 
PLANES. 
Stanley Iron Bench.......... Net 
PLIERS. 

(Vv. & B.) 

Dee BUG. BO Oneiicicscccces $2 60 
~*~ Be. & Ceccccccces 64 
— We. Gh GG ccccccccics 69 

Gam We. G emesicssccucn 65 
Cn. 2 Os 808000 se% 61 
" Wes. 16, COORecccccvcces 87 

Lining or Gano. 

No. 35, each...... aoe 64 

Button’s Pol 
WO. 6 GBR eecceccccccoecs 61 
Wee. 8 GOGReccccccccvveces 74 

Double Duty, No. 106...... 60 


POINTS, GLAZIERS’. 
No. 1, 2 and 3..per doz. pkgs. 65c 
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POKERS, STOV?. 


Wr't Steel, str’t or oy 


r doz. 76 


Nickel Plated, rs Nie 
gandles ....+.--- * 1 


POKERS, FURNACE. 
BaGh ..cccccccccscvccseeees $0 60 
PULLEYS. 
per doz. 60 
00 


Furnace Tackle..... 
Per gross 
” Screw (en- 
cased) ..per doz. 
Ventilating Register. 
Per gross 
Small, per pair..........-. 0 
Large, per pair........... 0 


85 


00 
30 
50 


PUNCHES. 
Each. 


. 11-18, 1%x6..30 19 

o. 90, %x9..... 27 
o. 10, %x10... 29 
@. 1-6, 4x6... 12 


. 50, Bx4..... $0 14 


. 101-103...... $0 24 
V. & B., No. 108-109...... 
V. & B., No. 26, ass’t..... 3 


Samson Line. 
No. 1 Hand (Doz. 


No, 2 Hand J 3 
No. 4 Hand 


lots 


more. ..Less 


Less eps 

lots. ..Less 

No. 3 Bench)poz. lots or 

more. ..Less 

Extra Punches and Dies 
Samson: 


No. 1 Hand | Less than doz. 
lots. ... Less 
No. 2 Hand |Doz. 


No. 4 Hand 4 3 
No. 3 Bench | 6 ‘doz. 


or more, 
..-Less 40 & 10% 


PUTTY. 


Commercial Putty, 100-Ib. 
kit 6cbcdccsscceccoscceo ce Oe 


QUADRANTS. 
Malleable Iron Damper...... 10% 
RAZORS—SAFETY. 
GeMetee owe dcececs per doz. $45 00 
Auto Strop ....... = 45 00 
Rr = 8 40 
Gem (3 doz. Tots). 4g 8 60 
Every Ready ..... oz 8 40 
Ever Ready (8 dz. lots) - 8 00 
RAZORS STRAIGHT. 
RAZOR STROPS. 

Star (Heming) ..cccccecccecs 50% 
FLOOR REGISTERS AND 
BORDERS. 

Pes MOR . seenenceesésecaade 20% 
Steel and Semi-Steel.......33%% 
ee ae 331% % 

Adjustable Ceiling 
PURREEEEED cine capeseccesse 33%% 


Register Faces—Cast and Steel 


Japanned, Bronzed and Plated. 
Ge OO SERRG sr ccccscccccce "o 


Large Register Faces—Cast, 
sg Ss ere 60% 


Large Register _wapee—Stenk, 
BEERS CO TEREB. ccc ccccccecs 0 


ROOFING. 
Per Square 
Best grade, slate surf. prep’d$1 85 


Best tale surfaced......... 2 20 
Medium tale surfaced...... 1 50 
Light tale surfaced........ 95 


Red Rosin Sheeting, per ton $72 00 


AND HARDWARE RECORD 


ROPE. 
Cotton. 
Sisal. 
lst Quality, base 14%c to 16%c 
BO. Bc dccsdcaces -18%c to lic 
Manila. 
lst Quality standard 
brands .....+.+. 18%c to 20%c 
eer esseeelTe to18% 
Hardware Grade, per Ib. 17%c 
SAWS. 
Butchers’. 
Atkins No. 2, 14-in...... $12 75 
= No. 2, 18-in...... 14 30 
* No. 7, 16-in...... 15 85 
” No. 2, 22-in...... 15 92 
” No. 7, 20-im...... 18 05 
” No, 7, 24-in...... 20 20 
sas No. 7. 28-in...... 22 35 
Compass. 
Atkins No. 2, 10-in..... $ 5 45 
- No. 10, 10-in..... 5 60 
* Blades, No. 2,10-in. 3 25 
a * No. 2,10-in. 3 30 
Cross-Cut. 
Atkins No. 221, 4 ft......$3 03 
” No. 221, 6-ft...... 4 45 
- No. 221, 8-ft...... 6 07 
Hand. 
Copper Burrs only........... 80% 
* No. 96, 20-in...... 21 70 
Hand and Rip. 
Atkins No. 54, 20-in......$19 50 
= No. 64, 26-in...... 24 40 
"a No. 68, 16-in...... 18 10 
. No. 63, 20-in...... 22 90 
" No. 63, 24-in...... 26 60 
“ No. 68, 28-in...... 31 45 
bs No. 63, 30-in.... 34 15 
Keyhole. 
Atkins No. 1, complete.. $3 10 
” No. 2, complete.. % 70 
Miter Box. 
Atkins No. 1, 4x20...... $32 65 
" No. 1, 5x22...... 38 00 
” No. 1, 6x22...... 42 20 
Pruning. 
Atkins No. 20, 12-in.... $ 8 45 
- No, 10, 16-im.... 18 15 
Wood. 
Atkins No. 202..........$ 7 19 
= WG, SiGeccccccess 8 VS 
= No. 906.........- 15 60 
* No. 1609......... 16 56 
. 
SCRAPERS. 
Box. 
No. 6, six blades each.... 25c 
wee. 
NO. 6, CBOR. ccccccccccccess 25c 
Floor (Stearns). 

No. 10, each.......--+-0+- $11 50 
SCREEN DOOR HINGES. 
Cast Iron ..... +++.+-8Toss $13 00 

PRT mae 

SCREWS. 

Wood. 
FP. H. Bright .....220.2...80% 
R. H.: Blued ..cccccccccces 18% 
FP. BH. JapPd cccccccccccceeth4® 
F. H. Brass ...... Seveces -76% 
R. H. Breage .cccccccccsece 74% 

Sheet Metal. 
No. 7, %x %, per gross.$0 55 
No. 10, %x3/16, per gross. 76 
No. 14, %x %, per gross. 90 

SCREW DRIVERS. 

Uncle Sam Standard Head. 
3 inches, each...... cooeeS 666 
6 inches, each.........+-- 62 
8 inches, each......++-+- 63 
12 inches, each........ coe 1 O38 

Uncle Sam Insulated Head. 
3 inches, each...........$ 49 
6 inches, each.......+++- 57 
8 inches, each........- ee 76 
12 inches, each.........-- 114 
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SETS. 
Nall. 
Vv. & 
No. 100, in cardboard 
DOXeS ....-eeeeeee- GO. $1 65 
No. 100, in wooden begee, 18 
No. 30, point epi 39 
No. 6, in cardboard boxes, 
cencaboccessccenece “Ge fe 
No. 5, in weoden boxes, 
eee oceesee cece oz. 1 86 
Rivet. 
Vv. & B. 
Farmers’ ...... 646s buew de $0 19 
TimmerW 8-6 . wcccccccccccs 0 40 
. BOO. covcesssivece 0 ¢o 
Saw. 
Atkins No. 10....per doz. $3 80 
No. 12.... - 6 20 
SHEARS. 
Per Dos. 
Nickel Plated, Straight, 6” $12 90 
oe “ Tt) 1” 14 86 
o . oo ” 16 80 
Japanned, Straight ....6” 11 00 
bir - cscee’ WS 
“ as --8” 18 80 


SHEARS, TINNERS’ & 
MACHINISTS’. 


ORS Sepa ia et $22 00 
Lennox grnnentnues. 
RAAeeSheO C6 &S 8 e008 C8~ 35% 
| 0 ere ee 0% 
(f.0.b. Marshalltown, Iowa.) 
Peerless Steel Squaring. 
Foot Power. 
No. 1—30”, 18 ga. cap...... 15% 
No. 2—36", 18 ga. cap...... 5% 
No. 4—52”, 18 ga. cap...... 15% 
No. 10—120”, 22 ga. cap...15% 
Yo. 4A—52”, 16 ga. cap 15% 
Cast Iron Foot Power. 
No. 01, 30”, 18 ga. cap....15% 


Power Driven. 


(No. 100 Series, 2 Shaft Detva) 


No. 142—42”, 18 ga. cap. 


15% 
(No. 200 Series, 2 Shaft Under- 


neath Drive.) 


No. 242—42”, 14 ga. cap. 


-15% 


(No. 300 Series, 3 Shaft Under- 


neath Drive.) 


No. 342—42”, 10 ga. cap....15% 

No. 372—72”, 10 ga. cap. 16% 

(No. 500 Series, 3 Shaft Under- 
neath Drive. 

No. 596—96”, 10 ga. -15% 


(No. 600 a 3 Shaft Under- 


neath Drive. 


No. ¢i20— 120" 3/16” cap. .15% 


SHINGLES. 
Zine (Illinois) 


SHOES. 

Milcor. 
Galv. Std. Gauge, 
corg. round flat crimp. 


Plain or 


- 60% 


26 gauge round flat crimp. .40% 
24 gauge round flat crimp. .10% 


GREEN, an 6c dncnnd ceeceeces 60% 
SHOVELS AND SPADES. 
Coal. 
Hubbard’s. 
No. A B Cc D 
1 $16 00 15 10 14 45 13 70 
2 16 386 15 60 14 85 14 10 
3 16 75 16 00 16 25 14 46 
4 1710 16 85 16 60 14 86 
Post Drains & Ditching. 
Hubbard's. 
Size A B Cc 
14” --$17 15 $16 40 $15 65 
a cowtne 17 60. 16 75 16 00 
rR 17 85 1710 16 86 
a” -éessus 18 20 17 45 16 70 
a »dheas 18 55 17 80 17 06 
Alaska Steel 
SU sokscobes per doz. $3 50 
Long Handle ...... = 3 60 
SIFTERS. 
Genuine Hunters, doz....... $2 50 
SKATES. 
Ice, Men’s and Boys’. 
Per Pair 
Key ie Seep —cocher—taet 
ae seeccene’s: abenee® 
Key Clamp—rocker—nickel 
 ..ccombentnaeewace 1 10 
Key Clamp—rocker -— pol. 
GO <" csvdtactanediss ses 1 36 
Key Clamp—Hockey .... 1 38 
arr 4 75 
Women’s and Girls’. 
% Key Clamp—rocker.. $1 31 
o Ke: hockey .. 1 38 
Ice Skate outfit ........-- 5 00 
Roller. 
Ball Bearing—Boys’ ..... $1 55 
Ball Bearing—-Girls’ ..... 1 65 





